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Life of our Life, Immortal Love, 

Thou art our quest in this glad hour. 
Thee would we worship. From above 
Send Thou, we pray, Thy Spirit’s power. 


Faith, on this height, her fane doth rear, 
Her altar buildeth unto Thee 

Above the vale. Oh, draw thou near? 
Thyself transfigured let us see. 


Take Thou the gift, Thou whom we name, 
Unto Thy uses dedicate. 

The altar kindle with Thy flame 

Which with our vows we consecrate. 


May hallowed glories of the years 
Upon this spot their halo shed, 

As when an Inner Light appears 

To him who walks with softer tread. 


May life, illumined life, be laid 

Over against earth’s pain and loss. 
May serving love march unafraid, 
With faith aflame, beneath its cross. 


Life of our Life, Immortal Love, 

Thine is the altar, Thine the flame, 

The altar kindle from above. : 

Take Thou the gift, Thou Whom we name. Amen. 


The Hymn of Dedication for the new chapel, written 
by Henry Burke Robins 
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AMUEL COLGATE, whose name the new chapel bears, 
S was a distinguished member of that family which has 
become widely known both in the world of industry and 
in the field of educational benefaction. He shared with 
other members the acts which did much to establish up- 
on a firm basis the University which bears the family 
name. This sterling Christian gentleman manifested long 
and vital interest in the ministry of the Christian religion. 
For thirty-six years he was President of the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society of the State of New York. His personal 
and practical services to the cause of ministerial education 
are indeed noteworthy. This structure, with all that it 
implies, perpetuates his memory. His children and his 
grandchildren have generously and graciously aided in 
making possible this monument to quietly conspicuous 
service. 
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The Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel 


REMINISCENCES OF SAMUEL COLGATE? 
RUSSELL COLGATE 


[ is a real pleasure to be here this afternoon for the dedication of 
this chapel, which has been named after my father the “Samuel 
Colgate Memorial Chapel.” At the request of Dr. Beaven I am happy 
to say a few words regarding my father. In preparation of this talk 
I have enjoyed going back into the past, and it has made me realize 
more than ever what my father has meant to my life. Not so much 
the spoken words as the example which he set has always been an 
inspiration to me. 

In attempting to give an account of his life I find it cannot be done 
by a chronological account of where he was born, when he died, and 
so forth. It is those little intimate things of life which give one an 
insight into the character and spirit of a man. 

It will be my aim to comment on my father’s home life, his business 
life and his outside interests, and to show the wonderful Christian 
spirit that manifested itself in whatever he did. My personal recollec- 
tions will be those of a boy, as I was the youngest of six sons and my 
father was fifty-one years old when I was born. 

My father was of English descent, his grandfather, Robert Colgate, 
having come to this country in 1795. His home had been near Seven 
Oaks, Kent County, England, and he was forced to leave the country 
because he was outspoken in his love for freedom and his sympathy 
for the United States. He brought with him his son William, then 
a boy of twelve years and the oldest of a large family. It was William 
who, in 1806, started the soap business which was to bear his name 
and who, in later years, became one of the leading Christian laymen 
of his time. 

For many years he was a Trustee of Madison College at Hamilton, 
and due to his interest and that of his sons, James B. and Samuel, the 
name of this institution was changed to Colgate University. 

Samuel was the third son of William and Mary Gilbert Colgate and 
was born on March 22, 1822, in New York City. He was married 
on March 30, 1853, to Elizabeth Ann Morse, who was also of English 

1The November Issue is wholly devoted to addresses delivered in connection 
with the dedication of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel, September twentieth 


to October ninth. 
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ancestry, the first Morse having arrived in this country in 1630. The 
Morses settled in New England, and among them were many noted 
Presbyterian ministers. 

Shortly after their marriage my father and mother moved to Orange, 
New Jersey, and in 1860 purchased a large farm, on which they built 
their home. The place was named Seven Oaks and still remains in the 
possession of the Colgate family. 

It was there the home life began, and in speaking about it I shall 
begin with a description of the Sundays, around which the home life 
centered, to a large extent. They were those good old Puritanic Sun- 
days which are still fresh in my memory, and I cannot say how much 
I owe to them. I do not remember whether we had prayers that day, 
but I do know that we had them every other morning of the week. 
We spent the morning in studying and committing to memory a pas- 
sage from the Bible or a hymn or perhaps some appropriate poem, to 
be recited at the home circle in the afternoon. At eleven o’clock we 
all went to Church, and father and mother and their six boys sat in 
the family pew together. Then the dinner in the middle of the day. 
At two-thirty we returned to the Church to attend the Sunday School, 
of which my father was superintendent ; then home again, and at five- 
thirty was our home hour. The home hour stands out in my memory 
more vividly than anything else. Being the youngest in the family, it 
was my duty to start by giving the text and repeating anything I could 
remember about the sermon. I was followed by my brothers, in the 
order of their ages, up to mother and father. We then recited our 
Bible verses or poems, after which we repeated in unison the Twenty- 
Third Psalm and ended with a prayer by father. Supper followed, 
after which we adjourned to the library, where mother would read to 
us during the early part of the evening. That was a pretty strenuous 
Sunday, but one which I think we would do well to follow, at least 
in part. 

The Sundays were not without amusing incidents. I remember on 
a certain Sunday the minister who had preached in the morning spent 
the day at our home. In the evening he joined our family circle and 
heard the varied accounts of his sermon. At the conclusion my mother 
proudly asked him what he thought of our efforts. His reply was, 
“T enjoyed them very much. I have received a great many new ideas.” 

At the reading hour we often had friends with us, for Seven Oaks 
was a most hospitable home, and my father frequently asked my mother 
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to read to them a story which he especially enjoyed. As I remember 
the story, it described the home and life of old Clubax Davis, who 
lived in the back woods of a small country town and was a Baptist 
deacon of the hard shelled variety. One day after showing a friend 
his home and church and introducing him to his family he made the 
remark, “My friend, I want you to know that I was born a Baptist, 
I have always lived a Baptist, and I hope to die a Baptist, but thank 
God I have a Presbyterian wife to bring up my children.” This story 
is appropriate at this time, as our Baptist Divinity School is still flirting 
with the Presbyterians of Auburn Seminary. 

Everything was done to make our place one where we boys could 
have a good time. In his early days father played ball with us on the 
back lawn and also rode horseback. But his chief amusements in later 
years were croquet and walking. He had no golf ball to follow but 
took every opportunity to walk to and from the railroad station or the 
Church, each about a mile distant. Another interest was his garden 
and greenhouses. Many friends of the neighborhood were constantly 
thanking him for the beautiful flowers they received. The home was 
the center of my father’s life, and anything he could do to make it 
attractive he considered money well spent. 

There is much I might say about my father’s business life if time 
permitted. He had a good education in private schools and had the 
opportunity of going to college but preferred to start in his father’s 
business at an early age. He soon became a thorough master of every 
department and at twenty-two years of age was made a partner of the 
company. When his father died he became senior partner, which 
position he held for forty years until he too passed away in 1897. 
During this time the business made great advances, which were due, 
in large measure, to his business ability and good common sense. 
While not a brilliant man, he was known for his good judgment. Per- 
haps the secret of this was his living up to the adage, “If in doubt, 
before making your decision sleep on it over night.” To my father 
business was far more than a place to make money. Those working 
with him were his first concern, and he took personal interest in their 
welfare. His office door was wide open, and in his later years much of 
his time was occupied by visits from his friends. Among them often 
were “southern brethren,” as he and his partner, Bowles Colgate, who 
was a Methodist, were wont to call them. When a colored man ap- 
proached they used to speculate as to whether he was a Baptist or a 
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Methodist brother, but in either event he never went away empty- 
handed. 

As for outside interests, I should not call them by that name, because 
his work in philanthropic and religious organizations was just as much 
a part of his life as were his home and his business. What he enjoyed 
more than anything else was his Church. When he moved to Orange 
in 1857 there was no Baptist church, and his first work was to get 
together the Baptists in the community and with them he organized 
the North Orange Baptist Church. He was a Deacon and the first 
Sunday School superintendent, a position which he occupied for forty 
years. His son, Sidney Colgate, followed him and held the position 
for thirty-three years, and I have had that honor for six years. This 
makes a total of seventy-nine years of superintendence in the same 
family. The Sunday School he enjoyed the most because of his fond- 
ness for children and young people, and they all loved him. 

He was one of the founders of the Orange Orphans’ Home; the 
organization meeting of the Y. M. C. A. of the Oranges was held in 
his house; and he was active in many civic affairs. He followed the 
principle, which others would do well to follow, that one ought first 
to make a success at home before assuming greater responsibilities. It 
was not long, however, before his ability became known and he became 
identified with other organizations, such as the American Tract Society, 
of which he was a member for twenty-five years. For three years he 
was the President of the Baptist Home Mission Society, and for many 
years the President of the New York Baptist Education Society. Also 
he was a Trustee of Colgate University, was the President of the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice and was associated with 
many other organizations. During the latter years of his life he col- 
lected Baptist reports and histories, which are now housed in a special 
fire-proof building on the Colgate University Campus and comprise, I 
believe, the most complete collection of Baptist historical books and 
records in the country. 


I have been speaking to you about my father’s home life, his business 
life and his outside interests. Through them all shone his personality, 
He was a fine-looking man, of medium height, having a handsome 
profile, clear blue eyes, a full beard and a cheerful smile. He always 
had a kind word for everyone. He was one of those rare persons who 
could enjoy a joke on himself quite as well as one at the expense of 
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someone else. His fine Christian spirit was shown at all times and in 
everything he did. 

Of course, I am delighted with this little chapel. I saw the original 
plans, and I was here in May when it was about half completed, but 
I had no idea what a beautiful chapel it would be when completed, so 
perfectly proportioned, with such interesting detail, all giving a spir- 
itual atmosphere which can be felt upon entering its doors. There is 
not a thing that I would change. To those who have been responsible 
for it I wish to offer my heartiest congratulations. It is indeed a beauti- 
ful memorial, and I am proud that it is to be called after my father, 
the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel. Perhaps it may seem strange 
that the name of a minister of prominance was not selected, but the 
fact that the name of a layman has been chosen is significant. Each 
day it is becoming more and more apparent that the professional and 
lay forces must work together if the greatest ends are to be accom- 
plished. I am glad also that this chapel is not separated but is a part 
of this beautiful group of buildings. It signifies that the spirit of 
Christ is to radiate throughout the entire work of this institution. 

In closing, let me give an illustration of what I have in mind re- 
garding the significance of this occasion. A student once asked a pro- 
fessor what was the most important word in the dictionary. His im- 
mediate answer was “yesterday,” or “yesterdays,” those great yester- 
days of the past that go to make up our civilization. The arts, the 
sciences and every other phase of life are dependent upon what has 
gone before. The modern artist must look to the old masters for his 
inspiration. Edison, to invent the electric light, was dependent upon 
those who had discovered electricity. So in our religious life we must 
look back to those men who have gone before us and have shown us 
the way in Christian living. Let us keep their memories ever before 
us, that as future generations pass through this chapel they may feel 
their influence and that this place may inspire them to greater service 
for their Master. 


FOR THE GRANDCHILDREN 


S, BAYARD COLGATE 


eae that it is a distinct privilege and honor to be here today to 
represent the grandchildren of Samuel Colgate on this happy occa- 
sion. Dr. Beaven’s suggestion that we might like to take part in this 
chapel by donating these windows met with immediate and enthusiastic 
response and I am only sorry that more of the grandchildren could not 
be here to join with us in this dedication service. 

It was never my privilege to know my grandfather. He died before 
I was born. I often wonder what he would think of these times in 
which we live—what would he think of you students—his god-children 
as it were? And I wonder, usually with some misgivings, what he 
would think about us, his grandchildren. I believe the one thing which 
would surprise him the most about our times would be, not our me- 
chanical gadgets—our automobiles, aeroplanes and our radios, which 
have changed so much the outward appearance of things, for these might 
have been guessed at. I believe what would astonish him most would 
be the great opportunities which the present generation enjoys because 
of the vast store of knowledge now available to us. Never could 
grandfather have imagined the wealth of chemical, electrical, mechan- 
ical and marketing knowledge which we, who work in his business, 
have to draw upon. And I am sure that he would be equally astonished 
if he could see the tremendous reservoirs of learning and experience 
laid before the students in this Divinity School with its inspiring plant, 
faculty, and methods. What a contrast with the business he used to 
know and how advanced this Divinity School compared with the one 
of his time! Well might we ask, “With all these things, and with all 
this knowledge to help you, how can you do anything but succeed?” 
Yet in spite of this vast store of knowledge we can and will fail miser- 
ably unless we keep in mind one thing. It is the one thing which 
applies equally to business and to the ministry and it is one thing which 
his life typifies; that one essential thing is service. That business or 
school which ceases to serve will soon cease to exist, and even the 
most hard-headed business men will admit that the rewards of their 
enterprise are, over a period of time, directly proportional to the true 
service which they render. And so in honor of Samuel Colgate, who 
so ably served his generation, let us his grandchildren, and you his 
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god-children, dedicate ourselves to use the knowledge which has been 
given us to follow his splendid example of service. 


Al Phage go forth, O Church, to make the spirit of Jesus 
prevail in the lives of men. So tell the gospel story 
with emphasis on love to God and love to man that sin- 
ners will repent, while all men will feel the sanctity of 
their sonship and the obligations of thew brotherhood. 
Science may go on from conquest to conquest, 
“reconstructing the genesis of nature, laying over again 
the courses of the planets and leaning her ladder against 
the stars;” still the kind of life which Jesus lived will 
stand unimpeached as man’s supreme necessity . . . the 
goodness which Jesus made actual among the Galilean 
hills, still remaining authoritative and shining with un- 
dimmed lustre, will forever help man to lift himself above 
his animal and transient to his moral and eternal life. 


JosepH Henry Crooker in “Jesus Brought Back.” 


THE DEDICATORY ADDRESS 


PRESIDENT ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


B* the dedication of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel on this 
campus, we come to an occasion in the life of The Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School which is at once important and appropriate. It 


marks a further step in blending the two streams of tradition repre- | 


sented by Colgate and Rochester. We have had memorialized here in 
brick and stone the names of Strong and Trevor, which were closely 
identified with Rochester’s past; the name of ‘Jones represents an in- 
terest in both former schools; that of Swasey, the present united school. 
Only the name of Eaton carried memories familiar particularly to the 
alumni of Hamilton. In dedicating this building to the memory of 
Samuel Colgate we perpetuate on this campus not only a family name 
which is closely related to the entire life of the institution at Colgate, 
but a name particularly significant in relation to the work of the theo- 
logical school there. It will be, I am sure, a new tie for alumni of 
Colgate Theological Seminary to the present location of their alma 
mater. 

It is of interest, in this connection, that in the windows toward which 
the grandchildren of Mr. Colgate have so generously contributed we 
memorialize the names of two men, one from each of the former 
schools; names associated with the institutions as members of their 
faculties, but names which have become the proud possession of the 
whole Christian movement. I refer to William Newton Clarke and 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 

This chapel, as is the case with some of our other buildings, bears 
the name of a layman. We are glad that this is so. From the begin- 
ning of the two schools, strong and devoted laymen have given of their 
time, their counsel, and their means to the work of theological educa- 
tion. They have stood shoulder to shoulder with the ministry in 
founding and guiding these schools of the prophets. It is obvious 
that without their financial gifts the material equipment and support 
of the schools would not have advanced as they have, but it is also 
clear that in spiritual insight and in wise, Christian points of view 
they have been of great influence. 

Mr. Samuel Colgate was a Christian gentleman of the type which 
made it easy for all who knew him to see the attractiveness of his 
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religion. He inherited an honored name from his forebears, and he not 
only lived up to its demands, but increased its signifiance by his ability, 
his culture, the breadth of his interests, and his high Christian char- 
acter. He was a man of large affairs in the business world, but had 
as one of his major interests, as we all know, the development of the 
Colgate Theological Seminary and its several interests. For thirty-six 
years he was the president of its Board of Trustees. It is appropriate 
that this building, in itself a unique illustration of strength, dignity, 
charm and reverence, should bear his name to the generations of the 
future. 

While it is his name that is here written in stone, it is partly through 
the generosity of his sons that this building came into being. While 
some amounts were in hand from the previous building fund, not 
enough was available for this purpose to erect what would be a worthy 
symbol of the part which worship contributes to religion. Only by 
Mr. Russell Colgate’s gift of Twenty Thousand dollars, made in addi- 
tion to previous contributions made by him and his brother, Mr. Sidney 
M. Colgate, was the building in its present substantial and beautiful 
form made possible. While the building memorializes Mr. Samuel 
Colgate, his father, it is also, in a certain way, a monument to the 
deep interest Mr. Russell Colgate has taken in this project from its 
inception. His aid has been given in many ways and his cooperation 
has been invaluable. 

The special gift from the grandchildren of Mr. Samuel Colgate has 
enabled us to have the beauty of stained glass in the windows at the 
ends of the chapel, where otherwise much plainer windows would have 
appeared. On behalf of all here who will so greatly enjoy the ministry 
of this building, I express our deep appreciation. We feel that it is 
a fitting memorial to a splendid Christian gentleman, and that it will 
also serve a very useful end in an institution in which during his life- 
time he was so deeply interested. 

A second reason why it is fitting to erect this chapel on this hill 
is written in the long history of the far past. We are told by those 
who have studied the prehistoric record of this section of the earth’s 
surface that at one time a gigantic ice-cap, originating in the area of 
the present St. Lawrence valley, spread slowly southward, moving with 
the slow but seemingly irresistible force of a glacier. It invaded this 
area and spread the bleakness of white death wherever it came. At 
about the spot where we are today the decisive struggle took place 
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between the death-dealing power of that advancing ice-cap and the 
quiet but life-giving forces of light and warmth. When that struggle 
was over, this ridge, a terminal moraine at the southern edge of that 
ice-cap, was left as one of the monuments to the triumph of the power- 
fully insistent force of the sun’s rays, which drove the ice farther and 
farther back with the succeeding centuries. , 

With that dramatic struggle in nature in mind, it is not hard to see 
the appropriateness of erecting here on the crest of this hill a monu- 
ment to the unseen but powerful spiritual forces of life. In a world 
where at times it would seem as though a veritable ice age were upon 
us, where the deadly weight of selfishness, secularism, greed and in- 
difference seems well-nigh crushing, it is well to remind ourselves that 
there are forces, not so obvious nor so boisterous, but forces of eternal 
power, that work on the side of the good. If at times we are discour- 
aged in the work of the Kingdom, this chapel may speak its message 
of courage and faith so well expressed by Lowell: 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne— 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.” : 


It has been our custom to keep lighted at night the minarets at the 
top of our great tower. In the midst of the depression, when values 
were crumbling and institutions of many kinds were threatened with 
disaster, a business man of this city said to one of us, “Never let the 
lights go out on that tower; I drive by it every night for the good it 
does my soul. It is the symbol to the city that there is faith in the 
midst of the darkness.” It is our hope that this chapel, and its window 
with the figure of the Christ, may add a. new testimony on this hill 
to the presence of the unseen. It is not without significance that the 
two hymns which now may be called our school hymns unite, in our 
minds, this elevation with our faith in our Lord and Master. The first 
verse of one is: 


“Unto the hills around do I lift up 
My longing eyes, 
O whence for me shall my salvation come, 
From whence arise? 
From God the Lord, doth come my certain aid, 
From God the Lord, who heaven and earth hath made.” 
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And the other begins with the stately ascription: 


“All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


Another group of reasons why the erection of this chapel seems both 
appropriate and significant centers about the place which worship holds 
_in our institutional and religious life. The chapel completes this group 
of buildings, by adding the most beautiful and impressive of them all 
as a testimony to God’s presence at the heart of the school. In the 
buildings previously erected we had cared adequately for the various 
other features in the work of the institution; but we felt, in a sense, 
as David did: that we were asking God to dwell in a temporary habita- 
tion. I, personally, had dreamed of a time when there might rise here 
a place of worship which might be, in fact and in symbol, a Holy 
Place, the tabernacle of the Most High. That dream is now realized, 
and most earnestly do I pray that it may serve us to the full in this 
capacity. 

I am not so naive as to believe that brick and stone can guarantee 
religious devotion or spiritual insight; history’s testimony to the con- 
trary is too clear; but when we raise the ancient question, “Will God 
in very deed dwell on the earth?” we recall that we are assured: ‘Thus 
saith the high and Holy One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is 
holy, I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit.” And it is our hope that such a place of 
meditation, of prayer, and of worship, may be an aid in creating that 
reverence and humility of soul, that sincerity in spiritual quest, which 
shall make it for us all none other than “the house of God and the 
gate of heaven.” 

For us it symbolizes—in a way that the previous situation did not 
—the balance, in religion, between the training of the mind and the 
culture of reverent emotion. Our age in general has been marked by 
too exclusive reliance on the intellect. Education for the masses of 
men has come into widespread use only in the last one hundred years. 
With the rise of mass education has come the tendency to worship the 
intellect at the expense of the emotion. 

This is not to be wondered at, as it is our weakness that we easily 
swing out of balance in our emphasis and incline to stress one thing 
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at a time; it is usual for us to stress the newer instead of the older. 
Frequently, also, we feel that we can pay proper tribute to our newest 
interest only by decrying the former ones. 

We are realizing, in part, our mistake. The explosive power of 
emotions, the control and understanding of which we have neglected, 
has again been demonstrated in such places as Germany, where the 
intellectual institutions have been well-nigh wrecked in a tidal wave of 
emotional responses. ; 

The same thing is seen, in miniature, in the dilettante among our 
intelligentsia, who can debate learnedly, present rationalizations with 
solemn face, while at the same time his emotional life, long neglected 
or only partially understood, is in such a state of maladjustment as to 
make him useless for action or wholesome living. 

This lack of balance has affected the field of religion, as it has in- 
fluenced other areas. It is being subjected, however, to increasing 
protest. From the practicing psychologist’s point of view we hear 
resentment voiced in the thought-provoking book by Link,—‘‘The Re- 
turn to Religion,” in his chapters on “Fools of Reason” and “The Vice 
of Education.” From the literary man’s standpoint we hear Aldous 
Huxley’s bitter sneer, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you mad.” From the scientist’s point of view we have the stric- 
tures on the limitations of the purely intellectual, voiced by Carrel in 
his “Man, the Unknown.” The philosopher adds his note in such a 
book as Meland’s “Modern Man’s Worship;”’ and from the angle of 
the educator we have the word of Professor Hocking of Harvard: 
“If I were to name the chief defect of our contemporary education, it 
would be that it produces so many stunted wills, wills prematurely 
gray, and incapable of greatness, not because of lack of endowment, 
but because they have never been searchingly exposed to what is noble, 
generous and faith-provoking.” And now President Butler, in his 
recent annual report to the trustees of Columbia University, writes: 
“The separation of church and state is fundamental in an American 
political order, but so far as religious instruction is concerned this 
principle has been so far departed from as to put the whole force and 
influence of the tax-supported school on the side of one element of 
the population, namely, that which is pagan and believes in no religion 
whatever.” 

This emphasis upon the scholastic and intellectual at the expense of 
the emotional was, contrary to our desire, seemingly illustrated on our 
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campus, in our very adequate housing of the scholastic part of our 
work and the rather inadequate provision we had made for the worship 
side of religion. 

It is a source of deep satisfaction to us that this chapel, the building 
of which had to be postponed for so long, is now complete, remedying 
what we knew to be lack of proportion in our facilities. It is the desire 
of our entire faculty to maintain such a balanced emphasis in the train- 
ing of our students that all the organs of spiritual knowledge with 
which they are endowed shall be developed to the full. 

The church is faced today with the necessity of re-thinking the place 
of emotion in the culture of the religious life. We are sure that emo- 
tion has sometimes had too large a place, frequently a harmful place. 
We feel sure also that it can and should have a worthy place. That 
experimentation needs to be carried on to find a satisfactory utilization 
of this powerful element of human nature for the creating of religious 
character is our belief. We hail this building as an instrument for such 
experimentation. Surely in such a quest the various elements of wor- 
ship, the moods of the soul, the appreciation of beauty, of symbolism, 
of music and of color—all have a great part. 

Finally, it may be said that the building emphasizes in a beautiful 
way the central organizing principle of all our work, the controlling 
factor in our teaching, the inspiration of all our going out and our 
coming in. . 

We live and work in a strangely distraught world. Like the cosmic 
picture painted by the physicist, each part of it seems to be rushing 
away from all other parts. We suffer from the disease of disintegra- 
tion. East rises against west, class rises against class, philosophy wars 
upon philosophy, nations prey on other nations, one race proclaims its 
superiority to other races, culture vies with kultur, armies and navies 
give deadly meaning to our competitions, and we wait daily for the 
seemingly inevitable crash of it all. 

We have so few things which unite us, so few bonds which have 
not snapped, so few dreams of cooperation which have not been shat- 
tered! Like those whose idols, made by their own hands, lie fallen 
and beheaded, our generation seeks for some universal, something big 
enough to give a principle of integration in a time of disintegration. 
The latest testimony to our trouble is given by a distinguished leader 
in the field of education; President Hutchins of Chicago confesses that 
he believes that education suffers from the lack of any central core 
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which makes a unity out of its different fields of inquiry. The student 
finds himself introduced to vast numbers of unrelated facts, but is 
given no basis for correlating the mass of data so that he can gain an 
idea of what it all means for life; he has the pieces of a picture puz- 
zle, with no idea what the picture is which would explain how the 
pieces should be put together. He suggests that it might be wise to 
revive the study of the philosophies of the ancient Greeks, as consti- 
tuting such a central interpretation. 

We agree with President Hutchins as to his diagnosis; we cannot 
agree that his suggestion offers any adequate Solution. Great as were 
the concepts of the Greek philosophers, in asking that these be taken 
as the basis of integrating all the data we have accumulated we would 
be proposing, as a cause to explain infinity and eternity, the hypotheses 
of finite minds. 

Surely nothing less than a Creator and First Cause, yes—none other 
than the God and Father of us all, disclosed to us so completely by 
Jesus Christ, can be an explanation adequate, or an integrating center 
sufficient, to answer our demands. 

If others turn to philosophy, we proclaim that in God, and God alone, 
is the only hope of integration. “In the beginning, God—” is the 
stately opening word of the Bible. “He is before all things, and in 
him all things hold together,” is one version of another scripture which 
states our faith. Not philosophy, but theology, points to an adequate 
solution. 

It is interesting to note that this past year a leading professor of 
philosophy in one of our finest state universities, a man who I believe 
has since been called to the faculty of the University of Chicago, has, 
though possibly inadvertently, paid tribute to this realization. Though 
not one trained in theology, and not ome outwardly evidencing any 
particular interest in religion, he secured for a series of lectures to his 
students an exponent of the theology of Thomas Aquinas. This he 
had the lecturer expound rather fully. Later, the professor organized 
a seminar among his graduate students, the purpose of which, as it 
was described to me by one who participated, was to use the assump- 


tions back of this ancient classical theology as a possible center for an 


adequate life philosophy, on the apparent thesis that without a theistic 
core no complete view could be gained. 

The secularism of today, which attempts to maintain civilization 
without reference to or dependence upon Almighty God, is producing 
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a superstructure without a foundation. Testimony to this is wide- 
spread. At a conference held within the past two weeks, the Honor- 
able Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, said to a group 
of men who were considering the state of religion in the nation, that 
in the counsels of our State Department it is felt that the problems of 
today are too vast and difficult to be faced with hope unless a larger 
unifying power, such as religion, can be brought to bear on civiliza- 
tion. During the Institute on Pacific Relations, just closed, when men 
of business, men representing the army and navy and the government, 
were facing the tumultuous scene around the Pacific basin, a man rose 
and quietly stated that the difficulty was not mainly governmental nor 
military, but much deeper, and that unless something could be done 
to change the spiritual factors, all else was hopeless. The statement 
was received not as a pious sentiment, but was frequently commented 
upon as the most accurate diagnosis made during the conference. 

The president of Yale University recently said,—‘Our world has 
today no greater need than a vigorous revival of true religion, one in 
which every class and every community should share. This is my 
considered conviction. You cannot really cure the ills of the social 
order without also healing the moral and spiritual ailments of the 
individual.” 

The most courageous and striking protest against this trend is that 
read in the pulpits of the pastors of the Confessional Synod of Ger- 
many, in that heroic document addressed to Mr. Hitler condemning 
the present pagan trends within Nazi Germany. They closed their 
historic appeal somewhat as follows: We are moved, sir, to place 
this protest on record lest our children and grandchildren after us, 
looking back, feel that we were so interested in building the Kingdom 
of Man that we allowed to be closed to them the door to the Kingdom 
of God. 

In a generation becoming conscious of the perilous condition of its 
foundations, seeking an integrating center for its thinking, needing a 
bond of unity big enough to reach across its divisions and to heal its 
wounds, this chapel will stand quietly bringing its testimony that the 
only answer is God; that God is striving with the nations of the world, 
with the leaders of the world, and especially with this nation, that 
they may learn from Him the way of life. 

Centuries ago, in a nation’s darkness, a prophet voiced a word from 
that God which is as true today as in the ancient past: “If my people, 
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who are called by my name, shall humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their land.” 

It is our prayer that not only this building and this institution, but | 
all affected by its influence, may minister the message of God’s healing 
and leading to our day and generation. 


WORSHIP IN RELIGION 
“O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.’—Psatm, 96:9. 
Henry Burke Rosins 


HE text which I have chosen will forever confront the worshipper 

in this chapel, since it is carved upon the reredos. As in so many 
instances, however, an accurate translation seems to spoil the text for 
the preacher’s purposes. The Revised Version renders it, “O worship 
the Lord in holy array;” Moffatt’s translation is, “Kneel before the 
Lord in holy array.” In any case, however, what the Hebrew singer 
has at heart is that God shall be fittingly worshipped; and in his case 
the aptest available imagery is that of the elaborated Temple cere- 
monial. Only one clad in the beautiful garb of the Hebrew priesthood 
could render to God the worship most befitting. With us, however, 
that which constitutes fitness is ethical rather than ceremonial. Nor 
is this thought alien to the best Hebrew insights: ‘What doth God 
require of thee,” cries Micah, “but to do justice, to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 

With this brief comment on the text, I may say that the text itself 
suggests three emphatic notions: God, the beauty of holiness, worship. 
I want, if I can, to triangulate religion, to get its dimensions, by 
inquiring briefly about God, conduct, worship, and bringing the three 
factors into perspective. I am aware that there are those who take 
conduct to be nine tenths of religion, as there are those who take 
worship to be nine tenths of it. Both are right in arguing the extreme 
importance of the thing to be emphasized; each is wrong in his over- 
emphasis. 


I 


It is my conviction that though you may have ethical culture, you 
do not have religion in its essential character, with God left out. I 
want to talk about God because of the vast and crucial importance of 
the idea of God for worship. Places of worship suggest ideas of God. 
Pagan temples, Mohammedan mosques, Roman cathedrals and New 
England meeting houses—all suggest rather specific ideas of God. I 
have paused in great numbers of them, asking myself “‘What do these 
people think about God?” How well do I remember visiting the Grand 
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Mosque at Delhi, the capitol of India, on the holy-day—Friday—when, 
at high noon, the muezzin summoned the faithful to prayer. In they 
came by the hundreds upon hundreds, removing their shoes and placing 
them in rows, bathing their arms to the elbows in the great pool in 
the center of the court, and standing in ranks, their faces turned toward 
Mecca, waiting the leader’s cue. Upon the instant they bent at the 
hips—all together, and then, quite in unison, fell upon their faces be- 
fore Allah, the merciful, the mighty. Though the empty mosque told 
me something of their thought of God, that falling upon their faces 
under the blue sky, at high noon, told me more! You, too, have 
wandered through these places of worship, wondering what it really 
meant. What did the posture mean—these thousands on their faces? 
What did the bloody sacrifice, as I have seen it at the Kalighat, mean? 
What did the swinging censer and the ornate and involved cultus of 
the European cathedral mean? Was God an Oriental monarch, ab- 
solute, arbitrary, capricious perhaps? Must he be placated? Could 
he be cajoled, humored, bargained with? Was he human, all-too- 
human; or, if not, was he but a pale and ephemeral abstraction ? 

The Hebrew-Christian view of God, in its popular expressions, car- 
ries more or less of the débris of outworn imagery ; the current average 
thought of God may well embrace a curious blend of notions, mon- 
archical, forensic, paternal and what not. Though Jesus must have 
found all these notions rubbing elbows in the Hebrew hymn book, 
which was no doubt his manual of worship, he moved away from the 
crasser imagery. Even although he retained the monarchial framework 
in his conception of God as the ruler of a Kingdom, his piety framed 
itself rather in the more intimate language of Psalm 89: “Thou art 
my Father, my God!” Jesus’ thought of God preserves in remarkable 
balance his holiness and his love. The despotic claims of time and 
place are cancelled; the sacred and the secular are no longer sharply set 
over against each other. Though God may be worshipped where cus- 
tom dictates, he is not to be found exclusively in any traditional holy 
place: “Neither on this mountain nor at Jerusalem!” 

Many centuries intervene between Jesus and us. What do we think 
of God? What we think of God is important, for it will condition 
both the form and the effectiveness of our approach to him. The 
desire to be scientific has led not a few in this modern age to strip 
off the anthropic characters of God, until they can speak of him only 
as a trend, a structure, a system of values and the like. For them, 
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worship logically reduces to meditation, at which point it ceases to be 
intrinsic worship, for all that meditation is significant in its contribu- 
tion to worship. Only as God in some effective sense remains at the 
center of the scheme of things, and only as he is understood in terms 
which make such personal relationship and intercourse possible, will 
worship in its essential characters remain. Has our modern apprehen- 
sion of the universe made this forever impossible? I do not think so. 
Neither the categories of the particular sciences, nor philosophical ab- 
_stractions presumed to rest upon generalization of the sciences, can do 
more than offer a conditioning framework for our reflection upon 
experience. Experience itself, in many of its aspects, overflows the 
grooves and outruns the categories of the exact sciences. Nobody 
would insist, for example, that a physical, a chemical, a physiological 
or even a psychological account of the behavior involved in being in 
love could ever communicate the flavor of that experience to another. 
Only poesy, art, song could suggest it! The sciences, it is true, have 
given us a vastly enlarged and more detailed account of the natural 
order, and of ourselves as deeply rooted in nature, but of the intimate 
personal and value aspects of reality, they can give us nothing but the 
natural setting. 

This more adequate view of nature which modern science affords, 
moreover, only presses upon us the imperative of a choice between 
contingency and God as nature’s sufficient ground. Reflection upon 
the natural order and upon man as related thereto may yield a convic- 
tion of God as nature’s sufficient ground, but it is another and far more 
intimate appreciation of God which religion at its best affords. Nor 
in this respect does the new learning render null and void the sifted 
experience of the great spirits of the past, with whose religious ap- 
proach that of the modern religious man is directly continuous. Sci- 
entific measurements and determinations are significant only within 
their own frames of reference; but reality plays through and around, 
before and after these scientific frames of reference. For purposes 
of reflection, as I have intimated, God must be the ultimate ground 
and dynamic of the natural order, in which our own existence is so 
deeply rooted, but for the purposes of the soul in its struggle for an 
ideal world, God must be translated into terms of personal and ethical 
dimension and relation. It is not reflection alone, then, that gives us 
the God of religion. It is reflection, if you will, in the midst of per- 
sonal quest, aspiration and struggle. This very outreach of man to- 
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ward an ideal selfhood and an ideal society has sensitized his soul to 
aspects of the ultimate which may well escape the ken of the natural 
scientist. And in these apprehensions which do not rest directly upon 
the use of scientific method, there is no sharp break between our own 
and the pre-scientific centuries. God, moreover, will forever outrun 
our categories; we shall never, with finality, have him reduced to a 
form of words. At the same time, he can be known in fundamental 
characters which bear directly upon our growing experience. Any 
grasp of personality which we can achieve will fall short of full rele- 
vance. Any analysis of the good which we ‘can make must be less 
than the Eternal Goodness. But personality and ethical quality will 
remain the focal and illuminative characters of Deity, in our endless 
quest and experience of him. 


“Eternal Good which overlies 
The sorrows of the world, Love which outlives 
All sin and wrong, Compassion which forgives 
To the uttermost, and Justice whose clear eyes 
Through lapse and failure look to the intent, 
And judge our failure by the life we meant.” 
—WHITTIER. 


II 


If we turn now to that challenge to creative living which is framed 
for us in the striking phrase, “the beauty of holiness,” we shall find 
that the root significance of it goes back to the character of God him- 
self. I remind you that I am using the phrase here as an emphasis 
upon moral quality and not upon ceremonial form. For purposes of 
our analysis, | am making a momentary separation between creative 
living and worship, but the two belong most intimately together. The 
fact of God is an immediate challenge to one’s manner of life, to his 
relationships, to the ideals he cherishes, to the quality of the day’s 
work. One is immediately challenged to dedicate himself to the qual- 
ity of life which he attributes to God. For the Christian community, 
that kind of life has been made unforgettably concrete in the per- 
sonality of Jesus of Nazareth. If holiness and love are central in the 
life of God, here they are, it has well been insisted, drawn out in living 
characters, in the spirit and deeds, in the attitude and the words of a 
man. It is not love divorced from ethical quality, as in some of the 
Oriental religions, but love that works by purity, by integrity, by in- 
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domitable devotion, a love that, having lighted the path of others, re- 
turns to illumine the darkest hour in the experience of the Servant of 
the Lord himself. 

I cannot persuade myself that worship can ever mean much, apart 
from aspiration, devotion and fruitful living. He who stultifies either 
his intellect or his conscience, introduces a false note. He will have 
to go back and do his first works over. No antinomian manner of 
life can pave the way for intense and continuous increment of spiritual 
power and strength in the worshipping Christian’s own soul. The 
lover alone shall be loved. The pure in heart shall see God. That 
completer integration upon the level of the highest known, which every 
religious man may be presumed to be seeking for himself, is, none the 
less, in some sense, a by-product. It is a by-product, shall I say, of 
the devoted life. They who consciously set out to adorn themselves 
with the graces of the spirit, where they gain the attention of others at 
all, are likely to prove a thorn in the flesh to the religious community. 
But they who, in a great commitment of life, master the ideal of the 
beloved Servant of All, who said, “For their sakes I sanctify myself,” 
are hailed by their brethren as heroes and exemplars of the faith. Such 
a one was Phillips Brooks, of whom John Hall Ingham wrote: 


“The narrow bounds he burst 
Of creed and clan, 

Seeing in sinner first 
Brother and man; 


Kept through maturer might 
Fervor of youth; 

Saw through the smoke of rite 
The Sun of Truth; 


Let faded dogmas drop, 
Sure of the Soul— 

Fearless that Death would stop 
Man from his goal; 


Drew from the dust and weeds 
Lessons of Love, 

Sown in our earthly needs, 
Garnered above; 


Heard heavenly whisperings 
Where’er he trod; 

Felt through the frame of things 
The pulse of God. 
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O dying century, test 
Thy sons, and say, 
‘My bravest, truest, best, 

I lose today.’”’ 


Because Phillips Brooks lived creatively, Old Trinity was vibrant with 
the Divine presence. 

Creative living involves a great commitment to the common good. 
It is possible only where the need and interest of one blend with those 
of another, and where the goal and hope of one wait their fulfillment 
upon the insight and devotion of another. This is why, it seems to me, 
ethical commitment and action cannot ultimately be separated from 
the moment of waiting upon God. They are inextricably and intrin- 
sically merged. We have all too often artificially separated them. We 
have located religion primarily in what we called a house of worship 
and are apt to think of its essential moments as realizable there alone. 
But, if they are to be significant at all, these great moments cannot be 
so confined. For the field of religion is essentially that of the common 
life, the domestic, the vocational, the social life. Religion cannot, 
therefore, satisfy itself with a mood achieved in some moment of with- 
drawal. Religion must fulfill itself within the experience of struggle 
with which the common life is shot through. 

There is in all the upward struggles of the race in the present hour, 
the struggle for security, the struggle for a just and humane collective 
life, the struggle for individual and social integration upon the highest 
attainable level, a certain idealistic thrust. It is nowhere more in evi- 
dence than in the struggle of the socially-minded individual and the 
socially-motivated group in those hours when personal hopes are dashed 
and social dreams are shattered. It will not take no for an answer! 
This thrust toward creative living is itseff destined to bring religion 
from the cloister and set it in the midst of the day’s life, there to join 
issue with every enemy of the common good. Not only will the cause 
of the just be lost if religion remain within the cloister, religion herself 
will become anaemic, will pale and die. There must be worship right 
in the breathless moments between the crises of life or there will be 
nothing worthy the name within the shrine. But if the community, 
having submitted its idealisms to the white heat of conflict in a dif- 
ficult world, shall bring its chastened hopes and their hard-won fruit- 
age to the place and hour of formal worship, something real and in- 
dispensable will happen which could not otherwise have happened at 
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all, something which sheer religion of the cloister could never hope 
to win or know. 


There is no single pattern of creative living. It may be achieved 
in any justified calling. But, however it may come about, vocation and 
culture must be made to go the second mile. They must become the 
means by which one’s self-dedication reaches its highest fulfilment. 
Creative living can attain its finest result only as it gives its passionate 
courage to see that every essential human good shall become an equi- 
tably shared good. No individual can bring that to pass, but every 
individual can dedicate his life to that cause. And as he does so, he 
will find material, economic, social goods transmuted into spiritual 
goods, goods which have to do not alone with felicity here and now, 
or with the ideal social order, but with both in their relation to the 
collective destiny of our human family, both here and hereafter. Only 
religion can envision that destiny, and even religion only in part. But 
its goal can be nothing less than a common life illumined and em- 
powered by the release within it of the life of God. 


III 


We have now briefly to consider worship. Let us keep in mind the 
distinction between worship as an essential moment in the life of every 
active waking state and worship as a formal aspect of the cultus. I 
have been saying that these formal, stated periods of withdrawal from 
the so-called secular, with their corresponding focussing of thought 
and aspiration upon the sacred, can have their full potential only as 
they alternate, in the rhythm of life, with periods of active devotion 
to the achievement of the highest that we know, both for ourselves and 
for the community as a whole. The personality, we argued, attains 
its own perfecting as it invests itself with complete commitment to the 
common good. Reality in worship will emerge from the very tensions 
of life itself as those tensions grow out of the fact that one has given 
his life to a supreme cause and will not recede from his commitment. 
Out of the tensions which arise from a due dedication of life will 
come the chief subjects of meditation and prayer in formal worship. 
Nobody who comes to the place of prayer from the human scene, and 
who comes as a battler for the best, will lack the means to reality in 
worship. He will already have sought, and found in measure, that 
which he now has more leisure to seek. But in the long run, the 
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experience of common worship will bring these focal concerns into 
fresh perspective and give them added significance. 

For common worship makes possible a sharing of the experiences 
and values, the solutions as well as the meanings, which the religious 
community has garnered through the centuries. Not only so, common 
worship contributes to the generation of moods essential to communion 
with God which are fully possible only when a company of like-minded 
folk refresh their spirits in a common cultus, so geared to current need 
and appreciation as to promote a profound sense of reality, and yet so 
related to great creative moments of the past as to enable us freshly 
to appreciate and to revere the pioneers of our faith. Common wor- 
ship, so ordered, will never be a mere means of bolstering up the 
religious institution. Moreover, common worship at its best not only 
kindles fresh appreciation of assured values, it lures to the exploration 
of potential meanings and the funding of as yet unrealized possibilities. 
It kindles aspiration to go beyond the attained and the as yet known. 
Above all, it seeks to give voice to a Living Presence, to make real 
and imaginatively vivid the God who, we would fain believe, is con- 
temporary and available in our time, as he was two thousand years 
ago when so vividly manifest in the personality of Jesus of Nazareth. 

On a September morning, some years since, I arrived in the city 
of Milan. Having located my hotel and disposed of my luggage, I 
went directly across the city to the ancient church of Santa Maria delle 
Grazie. In the refectory of the monastery adjoining, as you well know, 
Leonardo da Vinci created what is, in many respects, the greatest of 
his masterpieces, ““The Last Supper.” As I looked at the faded picture 
on the wall, I could not help being struck by the remarkably sugges- 
tive grouping of the figures about the table, and by the extraordinary 
psychological study in the emotions which facial expression and posture 
embodied, particularly as one viewed them in the colorful reproduction 
adjacent. But the key to the picture, after all, was the central figure. 
If one lost that key, the picture as a whole would lose its meaning, it 
would remain an insoluble enigma, and the reactions of the individuals 
about the table would be forever inexplicable. One lingers with gaze 
intent upon that central figure. Did not even he realize what worship 
is because of his own passionate self-dedication? 

If Jesus has been in the midst of worshipping Christian congrega- 
tions through the centuries, it is not alone because of the findings of 
ecumenical councils; it is rather because, generation after generation, 
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the Christian worshipper has found in this personality a gateway to 
God. God is what ultimately matters; God and my relationship to him, 
for they underlie all life’s meanings and relationships. And here is 
the light of God, through the alembic of a radiant personality, open 
and receptive, devoted and creative. Here the life of God finds ex- 
pression in the life of a man, and the thoughts of God rise to the lips 
of human speech. Perhaps that is the only vision of God we shall ever 
have—the vision of God in the face of a man. Perhaps that is the 
only voice of God we shall ever hear—the voice of God through the 
lips of a man! When we view worship in the light of Jesus’ own 
practice of it, and of his teaching about it, worship as an act of cultus 
takes on new meaning. To worship is not to enjoy an emotional bath, 
in the midst of esthetic surroundings, the experience set to sweet music. 

The old Anglo-Saxon worth-ship appeals to us once more as Jesus 
sheds light upon worship. For to worship is to have a deepened ap- 
preciation, a keener insight, a quickened will. It is to gain a fresh 
sense of God, of the meaning of life, of the values which make life 
potential. But it is also to have a new birth of purpose which shall 
send us forth to renewed endeavor for creative living, and with a con- 
fident sense of undergirding divine purpose and a fresh assurance of 
never-failing divine companionship in life’s great enterprise, its detail 
unknown, but its outcome the sure possession of our faith. 

No man can worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness who refuses 
the rough road over which the great majority of the human family still 
have to make their way; he who seeks the completer realization of 
God must somehow take up the burden of the great struggling human 
majority. The Master of Men knew the cost of such identification ; 
it was not criticism, blind opposition, hatred, only. In the end, it was 
a cross. Even so, fellowship with his Father made it no mere blank 
wall, but an open door. I do not speak lightly of that cross. I hesi- 
tate to speak of it at all; but I cannot refrain, for something of the 
moral quality which entered into the personality of Jesus because he 
took the way of the cross we all must have who would deeply experi- 
ence the presence of God and truly commune with him. Save us, O 
God, from making this a form of words, when it ought to be a rule 
of life! Teach us, O Thou who hast made us for Thyself, how to 
make it so! Amen. 


OUR RELIGIOUS HERITAGE 


Conrap Henry MoEHLMAN 


CCORDING to the symbolism of this chapel, at least six threads are 
A inextricably interwoven in the pattern of our past: the early 
religious, the Jewish, the universal Christian, the Protestant, the Bap- 
tist and our own. Some of these symbols antedate Christianity ; most 
of them are pre-Protestant ; Roger Williams yonder must be regarded 
as representing the Protestant tradition; Adoniram Judson, the Bap- 
tist; William Newton Clarke and Walter Rauschenbusch, our own. 


Our particular task is to discover the peculiar content and quality 
of our religious heritage and to evaluate its implications. 


I 


Religion, historically speaking, has signified two age-long quests of 
the human spirit, the search after God and the promotion of culture. 
The use of fire, the domestication of animals, the invention of the al- 
phabet and of the calendar, art, music, painting, the dance, sculpture, 
law, education, literature and numerous other elements of civilization 
have in their origin or growth been associated with religion. 

The Christian attitude toward culture has been twofold; suspicion 
of and opposition to it on the one hand, sympathy with and fostering 
of it on the other. For history, the Book of Kings was recommended ; 
for philosophy, the Prophets ; for songs, the Psalter ; for an explanation 
of the world, Genesis ; for laws and commandments, Exodus. Jerome 
lets himself be whipped by the executioners of the judge of the world 
for reading Cicero and Plautus. 

The separate American theological seminary came into existence 
amid much criticism and vituperation at the beginning of the national 
era. Graduates of colleges and seminaries were not welcome in the 
cabins of frontiersmen. In 1790 only a dozen out of 1132 Baptist 
ministers had earned college degrees ; most of the fifteen other Baptist 
ministers with unearned degrees had done next-to-nothing to merit 
their bestowal. Three decades later there were only “three liberally 
educated Baptist ministers west of the Hudson.” In 1850 there were 
less than eighty Baptist students engaged in purely theological study 
in the entire United States. In that same year, the total Baptist body 
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in America and in Europe had but “one library which could in any 
adequate sense be pronounced an ample one.” 3 


Our Baptist forefathers could not understand why Christian min- 
isters should depend upon such a weak prop as intelligence. In reli- 
gion, they contended, babes know more than trained specialists. The 
economic and social level of eighteenth century Baptists favored il- 
literacy. Education was man’s patchwork upon the grace of God. 
They asked their critics to quote a single verse in the Bible authorizing 
colleges or theological seminaries—apparently forgetting that Moses 
had been educated in all the learning of the Egyptians. Seminaries 
also menaced religious liberty. “A being born again by the power of 
the Spirit of God and receiving special gifts from him for the ministry 
is the only way that he has revealed for any to come into the church 
and into the work of preaching the gospel as they ought”—this was 
orthodox Baptist dogma in the early nineteenth century. 


Hence, the establishment of a theological seminary at Hamilton in 
1817 and at Rochester in 1850 was in each instance in itself an ex- 
ceedingly radical undertaking. 

When the professors of the young seminary at Hamilton in essays 
and sermons and reports, repeated over and over again, “prayer with- 
out study is presumption”—was this not the wooing of the new god- 
dess of education? Another very bold challenge to ignorance appeared 
in the Report of 1834, “it is indeed manifest that the Savior has super- 
seded the miraculous gift of tongues and the power of acquiring the 
knowledge of the Word of God without study.’ From the far distant 
Western American frontier Daniel Parker shouted vociferously against 
this secularization; “ministerial education consists of the manufacture 
of graceless and lazy young men into preachers,” while other protagon- 
ists of ignorance branded Baptist schools “as smut factories, and even 
advised, in unholy sarcasm, the Reverend Dr. Howard Malcom to put 
a sign over his college, ‘God, Malcom & Co., Priest Factory.’ ” 

The war for an educated ministry was continued at Rochester in 
1847 when five of its citizens appealed to the Baptists of the State of 
New York to transfer the institutions at Hamilton to this city of 
thirty thousand inhabitants. Here the institution would be established 
“upon a liberal and unsectarian basis.”” Three years later the Rochester 
Theological Seminary and the University of Rochester came into the 
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world together as twins, although not of the Siamese variety, and have 
lived together in peace and with good neighbor intentions ever since. 

Indeed, the Rochester Theological Seminary often gave visible ex- 
pression of its faith in culture. The very first bill of books for its 
library was for materials purchased in Germany. Late in 1851 the 
celebrated church history library of Neander was secured. In the 
year of the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species the catalogue of 
the seminary boasts that “opportunity is-enjoyed of hearing the ablest 
talent of the country in the annual courses of literary and scientific 
lectures delivered before the Athenaeum,” while in 1874 the United 
States Bureau of Education gave the seminary’s library of 8,619 vol- 
umes, first place among American theological libraries “in proportion 
of books which it possesses in modern foreign languages.” Its great 
president, Augustus Hopkins Strong, was among the first American 
theologians to accept the evolutionary hypothesis and to endorse the 
historical approach to the Scriptures. Of the 75,000 volumes in the 
Ambrose Swasey Library, four fifths are concerned with the relation 
of religion to culture and more than a third are devoted to history. 

Another very conspicuous element in our specific religious heritage 
has been the continuous emphasis upon the religion of the spirit. 

The faculties of this school have always hoped to produce preachers 
and prophets alive to the needs of their day rather than dry-as-dust 
commentators upon the stereotyped traditions of the church. All asso- 
ciated with the management of this seminary have sought to cultivate 
the spiritual life directly and indirectly in attitude, in devotion to the 
truth, in concern for the ideals of Christianity. They have for more 
than a century now held that the individual comes to maturity through 
his own thinking, through frank discussion of problems, through a will- 
ingness to confront all the facts and through honest hard work. 

Two typical forms in which Christianity has appeared are authori- 
tarianism and personalism. 

Authoritarianism, whether of Catholic or Protestant type, makes 
much of conformity, uniformity, absolute obedience to pope or Bible, 
literalist acceptance of tradition, the received interpretation of the 
creeds, the “form of sound words,” “always, everywhere, the same,” 
the infallible guidance of pope or Bible, categorical pronouncements, 
assent to doctrine, submission to the church. 

Father Coupé demands an infallible pope: “If there be no such 
teacher to enlighten us, then Christianity is a delusion and a dream, 
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and there is nothing for us but like the pagans of old to cry out in 
anguish and desolation of heart. God there is none. Future life, there 
is none. Let us drink and be merry for tomorrow we die!” Loyola 
writes, “whatever the Superior commands, is the order and will of God 
himself !” 

Protestant authoritarianism is just as arbitrary, as a perusal of fun- 
damentalist literature soon demonstrates. 

For the authoritarian, belief is merely simple assent. This sort of 
Christianity is very satisfactory for all who do not require an intel- 
lectually satisfying religion. It appeals to the great majority of Chris- 
tians who desire to be led and commanded. It pretends to guarantee 
the believer’s comfort, assurance, and tranquillity, yet excitement, im- 
patience, bad humor, bitterness, curses, pugnacity, uncharitableness, 
arrogance, and exhibitions of unforgiveness have not been absent from 
the gatherings of fundamentalists. By looking backward all the time, 
one may become blind to the present needs of troubled souls. Of 
course, few dogmas of today are really the dogmas of the church’s 
yesterdays. Orthodoxy is continuously evolving, that is, changing. 
But the rate of change is much less than in the secular realm and hence 
may be ignored. For a long time to come, Christianity will vote au- 
thoritarian by a huge majority because its adherents “wish to be settled” 
not knowing that “only as far as they are unsettled is there any hope 
for them.” 

But for some Christians, the test of Christianity is not subscription 
to a creed or an intellectual affirmation of any kind but what goes on 
behind the curtains of a man’s life, what transpires within him. In 
this view, attitude, conduct, character, respect for truth, personal ex- 
perience of God, deciding for one’s self what is right, stumblingly and 
painfully blazing one’s own trail toward the good life receive the great- 
er emphasis. 

Paul, Jesus, the prophets of Israel are the spiritual ancestors of these 
faithful men and women discoverable within all varieties of Christian 
communions. For Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, to mention only 
a quartette of the Old Testament prophetic chorus, were towering, 
shaping personalities, lonely and tragic rebels against the inherited 
traditions of their people and against the current mores, questioners 
of the judgments of the majority of their contemporaries, messengers 
of the one and only God, personally convinced against all comers of 
the validity of their message, believers in the sanctity of life and of 
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righteousness, opponents of corruption in politics and in religion, res- 
cuers of the faith by building new foundations for it, far from popular 
in their day and generation, canonized by the sons of the fathers who 
rejected them, illustrations of what genuine devotion to the call of God 
may mean. 

Jesus not only affirmed his faith in the infinite value of the free 
human personality, capable of redemption and destined for unending 
ethical and spiritual expansion but lived it. The lost must always be 
sought until found. God and man belong together. No man can 
escape the responsibility of deciding for himself what the will of God is. 
When man responds to the deepest needs of his structure, he begins 
the climb toward God and must finally find him. Jesus reaffirms the 
discovery of Jeremiah that religion is as natural to man as for the free 
migratory bird to obey the law of its life. “Yea the stork high as she 
flies knoweth her appointed times, and the turtle dove and the swallow 
and the crane observe the time of their. coming; but my people know 
not the law of Yahweh. How do ye say, We are wise and the law 
of Yahweh is with us? But, behold, the false pen of the scribes had 
made it falsehood.” 

By way of digression it should be noticed that the soul freedom pro- 
posed by Roger Williams was upon another foundation. The Rhode 
Island radical believed that God had decreed that certain men should 
be Roman Catholic; others, Anglican; still others, Baptists; and so 
forth. But surely man ought not to attempt to reverse the original 
decision of God. Since a man must behave as he does, argued Williams, 
conscience must never be coerced. 

Truth as experienced by Jeremiah, Jesus, Paul and all their followers 
is not reached by logic but emerges from life. It captures and captivates 
your heart and secures the approval of your will and commands your 
mind. It comes from widening horizons and does not summon weak 
and timid men to its standard. It is not in a hurry but knows how to 
wait. It refuses to support what is false. It gladly exchanges the 
guesses of childhood for the more dependable observations of man- 
hood. It insists upon keeping faith with self. It does not fear the 
shock, shame and sorrow that must on occasion accompany the ap- 
proach to the vision splendid. It regards recantation of error as always 
in order. It rejects superstitions even when transmitted as sacred 
truths. 


Through this service of truth, one secures the emancipation of his 
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soul and therefore insists that all are entitled to the same freedom de- 
spite the fact that religion is by nature exclusive, rigid, conservative, 
and even coercive. Christianity has punished dissent and quoted the 
Bible in defense of the inquisition. Luke 14:23 was employed to prove 
the Christian right of coercion. Burning at the stake was regarded 
asthe correct method of settling accounts with heretics because of 
John 15:5. But Paul had fought through three long wearisome decades 
for the ideal that Christians are called to freedom. “Where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty ;” “faith has come, we no longer need a 


RINE, 


guide ;” “the Jerusalem which is above is free, and it is she who is our 
mother ;” “if a man is a Christian, faith working through love is all im- 
portant.” 

The free Christian cannot escape from responsibility and self-dis- 
cipline. But the way of love is a better solution for divergent views 
and tendencies within the church than persecution and heresy trials. 
The final test of Christianity is its fruitage. 

Phillips Brooks in ‘Authority and Conscience” eloquently defends 
personalism in Christianity. “And if we lay aside—not sadly and 
reluctantly, but gladly and as getting rid of an incumbrance—if so we 
lay aside the notion of infallible authority, then what remains? I 
answer, Individualism. Let us not fear that name of which some people 
have such terror. Let us not fear the thing which that name represents. , 
Individualism is the assertion of the personal life, with its rights, its 
responsibilities, and its needs, as the central object and the final pur- | 
pose of the world. The religion of the Son of Man cannot, must not || 
ignore or be afraid of that. There are many units, but the unit of;/ 
hundreds and the unit of tens are built out of and exist for the unit of 
the one. It can live without them, but they cannot live without it. The 
old Rome forgot the personal life in government. The new Rome has 
forgotten it in religion, and we know the mischief and the sufferings of 
both. There is no hope for the world but in a healthy individualism. 
And individualism in matters of thought means private judgment.” 

In the autumn of 1913, the Alumni gave a bust of Dr. Strong to the 
seminary. On the occasion of its presentation, the President Emeritus 
made a very autobiographical address in which he recounted his eight 
conversions : 

“The eighth, and last of my doctrinal discoveries has been an ethical 
one, this namely, that while regeneration is the indispensable inward 
beginning, Christ’s Spirit works outwardly to the reform of human 
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_ society. Not the church as an organization, however, but rather the 
' individual members of the church, are to engage in trade and politics, 


with a view to the bringing of society under the dominion of Christ. 
The church is Christ’s organ for individual regeneration and Christians 
are Christ’s organs for regeneration of the social order.” 

This emphasis upon social ethics has been so prominent here since 
the day of Clarke and Rauschenbusch, has been discussed in so many 
issues of The Bulletin and is so emphatically recognized in the windows 
of this chapel that further discussion at the moment would be an 
infringement upon the listener’s patience. 

The attitude of Christian inclusiveness or comprehensiveness may be 
mentioned as a further element in Colgate-Rochester’s religious heritage. 
Sectarianism and ecclesiasticism have found no anchorage here. The 
artificialities and pettiness of denominationalism have not been at home 
here. Our church historians have taught that doctrinal uniformity is 
unattainable, that Christian unity must be based upon mutual ex- 
perience and service rather than upon dogma and creeds, that the 
autocracy of a unified church proved too devastating to be repeated, 
and that the one-church idea failed lamentably and utterly when put 
to historic test. But they have also observed that a Christian unity 
growing out of common purposes and cooperative undertakings is not 
only feasible but attainable. Consequently, the institution has not only 
advocated but practiced codperation with other Christian groups on a 
local, national, and international scale. It still believes in independent 
and self-governing churches but regrets that “these reflect and per- 
petuate attitudes toward religion, which hinder spiritual fellowship and 
inhibit common action.” 

The doors of Colgate-Rochester have always been open to students 
of all denominations. In its classrooms, they have sat side by side, 
enjoying the discovery of how and why the various kinds of Christianity 
originated and what their so-called “distinctive principles” have been. 
Among its Alumni have been not only graduates of many denomina- 
tional colleges but sons of Amherst, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, New York University, the Universities of Chicago, Illinois, 
Michigan, Yale and Williams College as well. 

One of the ten objectives of the Greater Colgate-Rochester Campaign 
was an interdenominational summer school of theology. Indeed, that 
forward movement became such a glorious success through the gen- 
erous gifts of many non-Baptists. 
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The members of the faculty of Colgate-Rochester and especially its 
president have in many ways year in, year out, worked toward the unity 
of Christianity. 


No one need be in doubt about the comprehensiveness that lies ahead. 
Christian exclusiveness could hardly be practiced in the presence of 
this symbolism. Among the understandings of the magnificent gift of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., which made this extraordinary campus 
and these stately buildings a reality were these three: the selection of 
trustees, the selection of members of the faculty and the selection of 
students “irrespective of their denominational connections.” 


The principal religious inheritance of The Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School has been the constantly acknowledged right and duty of the 
institution to engage in exploration and experimentation in the area of 
the Christian religion. 

The development of the Hamilton and of the Rochester seminaries 
meant precisely this. Men like Ebenezer Dodge, James B. Colgate, 
William Newton Clarke, George Edmonds Merrill in the one; like 
Ezekiel Robinson, Augustus Hopkins Strong, William Arnold Stevens, 
Walter Robert Betteridge, Walter Rauschenbusch and George Cross in 
the other—to mention only some of the illustrious dead—led the way. 


In yonder window, Dr. Clarke is represented as lecturing in the 
classroom. Some of his sayings have been preserved through the 
thoughfulness of Professor Anderson. 


“Tf we have the right to inquire as to anything, we have the 
right to come to conclusions.” 

“It is worthy of God to get into our minds the next thing we 
can learn.” 

“God has not shut us out from inquiring into any realm of fact 
by authoritative statements.” 

“Never build a doctrine on an illustration. Old fashioned Cal- 
vinism built on the illustration that God is king.” 

“We have just as much right to study Christ as anyone ever had.” 

“If a mystery involves an essential contradiction in God, it can- 
not permanently stay.” 

“My ancestors are partly responsible for my sins, but it is ut- 
terly unintelligible to say that I am responsible for my ancestors’ 
sins.” 

“The gospels do not bear any evidence of supernatural memory 
of details.” 
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Or listen to a paragraph from the autobiography of Rochester’s first 
president, Ezekiel Gilman Robinson: 


“Against the Bible Union, was a wide-spread and deep seated 
prejudice, a dislike on the part of very many of the best minds in 
the denomination, for both its spirit and its methods. The ignorant 
and bigoted talk about the pure word of God, by which large num- 
bers of uninformed people were drawn to the support of the Union, 
we were confident, could awake nothing but aversion in the mind 
of so clear-headed and enlightened a man as Dr. Conant. He was 
too well acquainted with the numberless variations in the original 
texts not to feel humiliated by this clap-trap talk of the managers 
and abettors of the Bible Union. Of the bitterness and bigotry of 
their spirit, I had myself had experience before becoming a pro- 
fessor at Rochester. The scandal brought upon the denomination 
by the Bible Union among intelligent men, to say nothing of the 
reckless waste of funds, is one of the painful memories among 
those of us who have survived those days of noise, pretence and 
fanaticism. It should not be forgotten as one of the warnings 
against unwise leadership.” 


In the following excerpts, President Augustus Hopkins Strong is 
quoted verbatim. Referring to his predecessor in the presidency as 
also in the chair of theology at Rochester, Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, 
Dr. Strong wrote: 


“He has left a marked impression, both upon the doctrinal con- 
ceptions and upon the homiletical methods of all our ministry. His 
view of moral law as unchangeable, because an expression of the 
inmost nature of God, and his realistic views of our relation to 
Adam and Christ, were far in advance of the theology current in 
the Baptist pulpits of his day, and they have led to a more scriptural 
and at the same time a more rational faith. His love for reality 
showed itself not only in his abandonment.of the theology of legal 
fiction, but also in his adoption of the most direct, natural and 
incisive methods of pulpit address. I believe it is not too much to 
say that in these respects he changed the whole face of our de- 
nomination. If as a people we have intellectual freedom, breadth 
and power, today, it is largely through the professional teaching and 
the personal example of Ezekiel G. Robinson.” 


In these words, President Strong admonished the youthful Ernest D. 
Burton, destined for remarkable New Testament research and the 
presidency of the University of Chicago, at the time of his ordination: 


“Absolute uniformity of thinking is impossible among differently 
constituted men; and, if it were possible, it would be a sure sign 
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of intellectual stagnation, and of a mechanical sort of faith. Be- 
fore your colleagues, then, as before your pupils, be yourself, and 
none other. Have a holy trust under God in your own powers,— 
you are set as a witness for God and you have the promise of his 
Spirit. Resolve nobly that you will strike out your own course. 
Let no man call you master. Let no man despise your youth. Find 
the lines upon which you can best lay out your strength. In those 
lines do your own thinking. And when you have by original and 
prayerful investigation reached results, utter them with energy of 
voice and manner; defend them against all comers; make your 
class feel the mass and force of your own convictions; stir them up 
by the vividness of your faith, make them fight or surrender. A 
teacher who holds to nothing with earnestness may seem to suc- 
ceed in his teachings,—but his success is due to the subject and 
not to the man. In the hands of a real teacher, even a subject of 
inferior moment seems dignified and important. May God help 
you, by the boldness of your teaching, to make the New Testa- 
ment seem sublime.” 


Looking back upon his own administration, President Strong as- 
serted that he had kept faith with progress: 


“We have maintained the early traditions of the institution also 
by cultivating the habit of theological thought, rather than by in- 
sisting upon the acceptance of theological formulas. Freedom of 
discussion and the right of private judgment in the interpretation 
of scripture are essential principles of the Baptist faith . . . we 
recognize these principles in our seminary instruction. We believe 
in the progress of doctrine, not in the sense that the truth changes, 
but in the sense that men’s apprehension of the truth improves 
from age to age. Theology can gain in breadth and depth, by 
taking in the fresh air of modern philosophy and science, by ab- 
sorbing whatever is good in modern thought and life. For all 
that is good in modern thought and life is the work of Christ and 
the product of the Holy Spirit. I believe that our graduates have 
done a mighty service to the church, and to the world by present- 
ing the old truth in new forms, by adapting the gospel to new 
conditions, by recognizing the good in other systems than our 
own, by substituting vital and spiritual conceptions for those which 
were merely mechanical and legal, by insisting on a personal ap- 
propriation and a unique expression of Christian doctrine on the 
part of every preacher and of every believer.” 


For more than three decades, William Arnold Stevens taught men 
preparing for the ministry the principles of New Testament interpre- 
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tation. On a memorable, formal occasion, Professor Stevens sum- 
marized his convictions in this way: 


“The Christian scholar cannot, must not, think of science or 
reason as antagonistic to faith. Science is of God, as truly as 
revelation is of God; we have learned this lesson as far as physical 
science is concerned, and do not for a moment admit that any 
physical fact can possibly be in conflict with any revealed word. 
Now, historical criticism is also science. It is the ascertaining of 
facts by scientific methods—searching not only whether alleged 
facts were, but what they were. If we admit that Christianity 
is a historical religion, that it bases its cldims ultimately upon the 
actual occurrence in human history of certain visible and audible 
events, it is idle to deny the right and the duty of ascertaining 
just what those events were, not only from the Bible, but from 
all other sources. If Protestant Christianity be true to itself and 
loyal to its principles, it must not disavow criticism, nor historical 
research in any form; it must not discourage any critic, whatever 
his name who is honestly applying methods that are really scientific 
in order to test the reality and detérmine the significance of scrip- 
ture history.” 


For more than a quarter of a century, Dr. Betteridge boldly cham- 
pioned the cause of the historical approach to the Old Testament and 
ultimately won a glorious, decisive victory. The Cambridge History 
of American Literature describes Walter Rauschenbusch as “perhaps 
the most creative spirit in the American theological world.” George 
_ Cross’s advocacy of new points of view in theology was so significant 
that fundamentalists still oppose our sainted teacher. 

The period in the history of the seminary beginning in May of 1912 
and continuing for three years is known in our annals as The Interim. 
During those momentous years the transition to the Colgate-Rochester 
of today occurred. Professor George Cross, Dr. Glenn B. Ewell, Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Robins and Professor Parsons were added to the 
staff and a brand new, completely revised curriculum was adopted. 
The progressive, wise leader of the transition was Acting-President 
Joseph W. A. Stewart who in a formal address said: 


“Whatever is structural in man, whatever is found in our natural 
constitution comes from our Creator. 

“Fact, reality, truth is that in which intellect is concerned, to 
which it is related. 

“No part or province of reality is exempt from the activity of 
the human mind; we are free to ask questions anywhere, nothing 
in the universe is taboo. 
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“True religion never comes to us in the aspect of an external 
authority simply demanding our assent, it always comes appealing 
to, seeking to awaken those rational and moral powers with which 
God has endowed us. 

“No doctrine of theology can keep its place with us unless it 
commends our rational and moral assent. In its passion for truth 
shall a theological seminary lag behind a university, God forbid! 

“Tt is our manifest duty to cherish and cultivate an open mind.” 

President Clarence A. Barbour set forth the ideals of the Seminary 
in a very brief statement thus: “Rochester Theological Seminary is 
free in thought, fearless in investigation, facing unafraid all claimants 
to recognition as truth. We are aware of the great movements and 
conclusions in constructive Christian thought, and we have adjusted 
ourselves to them so far as we believe them sound and warranted.” 

At this point, if time permitted, I should quote the entire article on 
“The Coming Christianity,” by Professor Berry. But since it was 
published in The Bulletin, such a method of procedure is unnecessary. 
Yet, these eleven pages give one more information on the church than 
many a heavy tome, and every clause is vibrant with sincerity.? 

If now this point were to be completed by an appeal to the writings 
of present members of the staff, a section would grow to a book. 

Yes, it is actually the case that our founding fathers and their suc- 
cessors held that the dead must always be asked what they would do 
if they were now alive. For among the unpardonable sins of humanity 
has been the one of transforming the conditioned decisions of living 
men into universal and irrevocable formulas and laws after they have 
crossed the great divide. Paul’s view of salvation was in accordance 
with his experience of God. The error of the early church consisted 
of universalizing this particular and personal interpretation of redemp- 
tion into a general principle. Catholicism saved Christianity from 
ignominious defeat in the second century by fashioning or employing 
an “apostolic” New Testament, creed, and episcopate. Its fatal error 
has been to interpret this emergency legislation as permanently bind- 
ing upon Christians. 

For many years this corporation received grants of money from 
Baptist denominational bodies. But when, in the early twenties of this 
century, it began to be assumed that denominational support implied 
denominational supervision of the curriculum and the instruction, the 
institution preferred its complete independence from any denomination- 
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al control or supervision of its freedom. Any theological seminary | 
which is to lead the way in the discovery of what Christianity was, | 
is, and should be in such a day as this must not be dictated to by | 
association or presbytery, state convention or synod, national convention l 


or general assembly. The facts of history cannot be corrected by the 
vote of delegates at some denominational meeting. 


The last element in our heritage to which we call attention is the | 


founders’ faith in the final triumph of Christian ideals. Listen again 
to Dr. Clarke: 


“Theology, in the last resort, rests upon only what is eternal 
verity. 


calling men to higher good. If there were no good in man, we 
had better shut up the churches and stop preaching ; for we could 
never influence them toward good.” 


Among President Strong’s favorite lines were: 


“Nothing that is shall perish utterly, 
But perish only to revive again 
In other forms, as clouds restore the rain 

The exhalations of the land and sea. 

Men build their houses from the masonry 
Of ruined tombs, the passion and the pain 
Of hearts, that long have ceased to beat, remain 

To throb in hearts that are, or are to be. 

So, from old chronicles, where sleep in dust 
Names that once filled the world with trumpet tones, 

I build this verse ;—and flowers of song have thrust 
Their roots among the loose disjointed stones 

Which to this end I fashion as I must. 

Quickened are they that touch the Prophet’s bones.” 


For men, like this, it was not “Rome or chaos” but faith and victory 
amid the temptations to surrender to ease and comfort. In moments 
of weariness, they preferred to reread Habakkuk’s stirring summons: 


“Though the fig tree may not blossom 
Though no fruit is on the vine, 

Though the olive crop has failed, 
Though the fields give us no food, 
Though the folds have lost their flocks, 
And in the stall no cattle lie, 

Yet in the Eternal we will find our joy, 
We will rejoice in the God who saves us. 


“The solid basis of good in mankind is what we appeal to in 
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The Lord the Eternal is our strength. 
He makes our feet sure as the feet of hinds, 
Helps us to keep our footing on the heights.” 


Regret and new determination not despair appear in this prayer of 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 


“O Christ forgive us, for we, too, have often joined in the 
spirit of those who mocked and slew thee. Thou hast looked upon 
us from the eyes of living men. Thou hast breathed upon us from 
modern movements. But in the darkness and narrowness of our 
minds, we knew thee not and condemned thee heedlessly. Our 
Master, by the loneliness of thy loving life, by the shame of thy 
sufferings, by the agony of thy loving cries upon the cross, we 
vow anew to take our cross upon us and follow thee and to carry 
forward the great mission for which thy life was spent and thy 
blood was shed.” 


IT 


If our religious heritage has thus been appreciated in its main mean- 
ings, its current implications are clearly discernible. 

The present mission of Colgate-Rochester is to investigate, test, re- 
state, and apply the inherited theories of the Christian doctrines. It 
must accept the imperative of disinterested pursuit of truth. Truth 
must remain the unchanging objective of its scholarship. One does 
not reach truth by starting with a pattern and selecting only the pieces 
which complete the puzzle. Research that knows in advance what the 
answer is to be is not conducted by honest students. 

Since such a conservative Christian scholar as the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, the Right Reverend Arthur Headlam, has recently emphatically 
stated that Christian truth requires restatement from age to age, the 
point calls for no further argument. 


“Christian truth demands from time to time restatement. In 
teaching the truths of religion, it is necessary to teach them, in 
language which harmonizes with the intellectual conceptions of 
the day. But these are constantly changing. So all through Chris- 
tian history restatements of religious truth have been necessary. 
The only necessity is that our restatement of religious truth should 
be loyal to the Christian religion.” 


As long as Christianity acknowledges its connection with. history, its 
apologetical troubles will continue. When it renounces that associa- 
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tion, it will become “a mystical cultus combined with the practice of 1 


personal and social ethical ideals.” 


The best modern analogy for the function of the divinity school is \ 
the university. President Coffman of the University of Minnesota | 


has summarized the mission of the University thus: 


“A university studies politics, but it will not advocate fascism | 


or communism. A university studies military tactics, but it will 
not promote war. A university studies peace, but it will not organ- 
ize crusaders of pacifism. It will study every question that affects 


human welfare, but it will not carry a»banner in a crusade for | 


anything except freedom of learning.” 


This right and privilege of the twentieth century theological seminary 


to examine and criticize Christian ideas carries with it the corrrelative | 


duty neither directly nor indirectly to seek to formulate or determine 


denominational policy and procedure. Theological seminaries which | 


become centres of denominational politics degrade their high calling. — 
Enticing and entangling alliances with denominational boards must be 


avoided unless a seminary chooses the path to defeat and ruin. 


Again, the analogy of the University is pertinent. Walter Lippmann — 


has stated what we have in mind very concisely. 


“Universities must not be creatures of the government. They 
must not be terrorized by politicians and by newspapers. They 
must not be ruled by those who give them money. But for the same 
reason they must guard their own independence by refusing to 
become entangled in the making of policy and the administration 
of government.” 


Twentieth century religious zealots might with profit ponder what 
Tacitus says in his Agricola: “Remedies are more tardy in their oper- 
ation than diseases, it is easier to suppress industry and genius than 
to recall them.” 

In the presence of all the beauty of this new temple of worship, 
truth must never yield to the considerations of art. “There are many 
feelings which cannot properly assume sensuous form; and these are 
precisely religious feelings, in which the soul abandons sense, and leaves 
the actual world behind, to seek her freedom in a spiritual region. Our 
deepest thoughts about the world and God are incapable of person- 
ification by any aesthetic process.” Pageantry and ceremonialism need 


not destroy the inwardness and spirituality of religion or the conscious- 


ness of man’s immediate dependence upon God or the feeling of un- 
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Me riditioned ethical responsibility. But the risk of beauty to the reli- 
gious life is exceedingly great. Good Friday, for example, which for 
centuries was a day of prayer in behalf of the entire non-Christian 
world, has lately become the three hours’ service with a complete 
‘change in emphasis. Let us here highly resolve that love of truth 
shall never be sacrificed to love of beauty and mystery. 

_ The reading of a paper demonstrating that an inherited theological 
‘point of view was no longer tenable had just ended in a certain club. 
The discussion began. Said a doctor of divinity: “There can be no 
question about the validity of the conclusions of this essay. But what 
would happen if the rank and file of the church knew this?” <A doc- 
tor of medicine spoke next: “In my field, gentlemen, when a discovery 
is announced, it is very carefully checked. But if found correct, it is 
published in order that no further injury may result from the employ- 
ment of the erroneous theory.” It seems to be impossible to “water- 
proof the American mind against the questions that heaven rains down 
upon it.” Erasmus was of the opinion that when you “identify the 
new learning with heresy, you make orthodoxy synonymous with ig- 
norance.” Millions of persons would again follow the church to the 
promised land if it dared acknowledge what the historian knows about 
its past and thereupon resolutely addressed itself to a new interpretation 
of modern man’s deepest religious needs. 

A new humility and a profounder reverence are manifesting them- 
selves among the pioneers in all areas of research. Man has again 
come to the end of his tether. Plans and patterns do not fit the new 
situations. The unexplainable remainders of life haunt the saints. 
History does not repeat itself. What will occur on the day after to- 
morrow cannot be predicted. Long accepted formulas have become 
altogether inadequate. Six plus four plus two turns out to be less 
than six if you are mixing sand and water and cement. We shall 
never know more than in part. 

In Dampier-Whetham’s book is a poem voicing the new scientific 
modesty very well: 


“At first men try with magic charm 
To fertilize the earth, 

To keep their flocks and herds from harm 
And bring new young to birth. 
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“Then to capricious gods they turn 
To save from fire or flood; 
Their smoking sacrifices burn 
On altars red with blood. 


“Next bold philosopher and sage 
A settled plan decree, 

And prove by thought or sacred page 
What Nature ought to_be. 


“But Nature smiles—a Sphinx-like smile— 
Watching their little day . 

She waits in patience for a while— 
Their plans dissolve away. 


“Then come those humbler men of heart 
With no completed scheme, 
Content to play a modest part, 
To test, observe, and dream, 


“Till out of chaos come in sight 
Clear fragments of a Whole 

Man, learning Nature’s ways aright, 
Obeying, can control. 


“The great Design now glows afar; 
But yet its changing Scenes 
Reveal not what the Pieces are 
Nor what the Puzzle means. 


“And Nature smiles—still unconfessed 
The secret thought she thinks— 

Inscrutable she guards unguessed 
The Riddle of the Sphinx.” 


What must the twentieth century minister know? Things like these, 
we feel sure: 1. How the Christian community originated and how it 
has become what it is today; 2. The relation between Christianity and 
the other religious quests of man; 3. How Christians have thought; 
4. How Christians constructed their systems of worship; 5. How Chris- 
tians have lived and live; 6. How Christianity has met the problems 
of the home, the industrial era, race and war; 7. How Christianity 
has modified its environment and been modified by it. 

Among the skills the Christian ministerial student must acquire are 
how to investigate, to produce sermons, to preach sermons, to conduct 
worship, to organize and manage a church and a Sunday School and a 
young people’s society, to live with people, to understand life and health, 
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‘to maintain one’s poise and balance and faith, no matter what goes 
wrong. 

The chief task of the twentieth century minister would seem to be to 
| teach men how to live with one another, unless that mathematician erred 
who said, “We have become familiar with the mysteries of the world. 
There is only one thing we cannot do. We cannot live with one 
another.” 

_ Dean S. J. Case has recently put the matter of training for the 
Christian ministry in question form: 


“1. What are the aims of a seminary training? 

(1) Skill in ministerial practice, to prepare for an increasing 
multiplicity of ministerial activities? Can these be ade- 
quately anticipated in the Seminary? 

(2) To prepare men capable of creative thinking and action 
who will be prepared to solve for themselves new prob- 
lems as they arise? 

(3) To quicken moral and spiritual insights and strengthen 
character and devotion? 

“2. What should the curriculum do for the student? 

(1) Should it aim primarily to give information about the 
Bible, theology, church history, and the like, for the sub- 

ject’s own sake? (Information-centered. ) 

(2) How much stress should fall upon the acquisition of 
ministerial techniques? (Job-centered.) 

(3) Should the curriculum be shaped with a view to stimulat- 
ing creative self-reliance on the part of the student? 
(Student-centered. ) 

(4) Should the curriculum attempt to make the student so- 
cially minded and personally adaptable to people and 
problems? (Life-centered.)” 


In all this it is implied that the divinity school exists to acquaint its 
students with the religious problems of contemporary society and to be 
of some assistance in an approach to their solution. That is admitted. 
It is when the question of method is raised that the sands of the theo- 
logical arena are dyed red. Is it the business of the theological seminary 
to mimeograph particular programs for its students or to seek to in- 
crease their competency to interpret the religious meaning of con- 
temporary life? Are religious codes to be passed out to students who 
must get results or is a new outlook upon life to be cultivated? Is 
every new aspect of modern life to be patched on to or integrated with 
curriculum? 
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Industrial, economic, and political plans go awry without warning. 
A flood, a drought, a financial panic, a new invention—and our first 
blue prints might as well be abandoned. Among the errors of Karl 
Marx were predictions of what has not come to pass and the con- 
struction of formulas long ago out of date and interpretations not built 
upon data. The interurban trolley was regarded by enterprising cor- 
porations as the solution of the transportation problem. It turned out 
to be only a transition to the automobile with a life-span of less than 
one-half century. The framers of the Constitution of the United States 
were wise enough to provide for its amending and the first ten amend- 
ments were ratified and declared in force, December 15, 1791. All 
programs are transitory and at last either Utopian or inadequate. 

We ought almost to know now that there are no codes in the New 
Testament. When Jesus is literalized, his principal point is missed. 
For Jesus, religion was not a system. The earliest precipitate of 
Christianity was religious. Jesus’ commands were conditioned. He 
proclaimed ideals and principles not formulas. Dr. Headlam agrees, 
“On no point does the original revelation give us a rule, or a formulated 
doctrine or even a code of morals.” But the positive Golden Rule is 
there. 

The young minister who becomes such a slave to class-room sug- 
gestions as literally to apply them in his first charge regardless of the 
peculiar requirements of his parish will introduce graded lessons to 
bewildered old-fashioned Bible students, listen to odd remarks by the 
mourners upon the new burial service, attempt to transform a rural 
parish into a down town city church and be visited by the deacons with 
a blue print which the minister must henceforth follow. Adaptability 
is often much more important than a course mark of A plus. The mod- 
ern orchardist does not exorcise the evil spirits. He sprays his trees 
and their buds. A stubborn engine will yield sooner to an adjustment 
of the carburetor than to the blessing of a priest. The problems dis- 
cussed in the classrooms of 1936 may be antiques in May, 1937. In- 
deed, a few of the problems some students solve cannot be solved at all. 

Apparently, then, the underlying task of a theological seminary is 
to help its students to discover themselves and also to note what life is 
all about. How ancient this is! Socrates and others before him re- 
garded the knowledge of self as primary. St. Augustine laments: 
“And men go to admire the peaks of mountains and the vast floods of 
the sea and the broad gliding of the rivers and the sweep of the ocean 
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and the orbit of the stars and they neglect themselves.” But how recent 
this is! Does not our latest psychology make much of understanding 
one’s self, discovering one’s self, coming to peace with one’s self, being 
one’s self, and expanding one’s self? 


In the process of this discovery of self and of the world, the student 
developes a wholesome respect for truth, becomes a tolerant person 
interested in the postulates of his opponents, one who ever after walks 
reverently but also patiently and unafraid among the mysteries of life, 
sheltered by the knowledge that what counts is the understanding one 
brings to his tasks and the mood in which one does his work. Pos- 
sessing a deep sense of God, believing in the infinite value of the au- 
tonomous personality, in the interdependence of life, in the inherent 
law of compensation, he proclaims the brotherhood of man, the way of 
love as superior to the way of hate, service and sacrifice as basic in the 
structure of life, and the opportunity to live creatively as the reward of 
life. 


In summary, then, our religious heritage implies the development of 
graduates with an autonomous personality, men of faith, purity and 
love on the one hand and of patience, humility and heroism on the other, 
familiar with Christianity’s past and present. 

The patience required of the minister during this pulsating, transition 
epoch in which our lot is cast may be cultivated by a trip to the quartzite 
boulder which acts as sentinel of Indian Landing in Ellison Park to 
which Herman LeRoy Fairchild addressed this apostrophe: 


“You Old Boulder! You have my sympathy. As a bit of the 
eternal substance of the Cosmos you are now reduced (or raised) 
to human servitude. 

“After your vast history and wonderful experience you are not 
allowed to rest. As a crystalline rock you antedate the continents 
and seas. You have seen the production of all the physical fea- 
tures of the globe; the making and unmaking of all the mountains, 
the valleys and rivers; and the introduction and evolution of all 
the vertebrate life of the world. You have suffered the pressure 
and heat of the earth’s interior; the crushing, writhing and mash- 
ing of the strata as you were lifted to the atmosphere. Then you 
experienced the wasting effects of surface exposure. And then, 
after these millions of years you were seized by a relentless glacier 
and wrenched from your parent ledge and dragged captive away. 
After long burial in Iroquois sands you were once more exposed 
to the air. And, finally, as the culmination, you have been seized 
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by a creature new to the earth, puissant man, and placed here— 
for what? 

“After all your wonderful existence and experience of hundreds 
of millions of years you are now utilized to hold a human record 
of less than three hundred years. Ephemeral and evanescent! Do 
you feel humiliated? No! No! Do not turn over. Better to 
lie quiet, and show impatient and feverish man an example of 
tranquillity. Perhaps you will, yet, outlast humanity.” — 


The faith Colgate-Rochester would bequeath to each graduate may 


be illustrated by the counsel of the experienced mountaineer to his in- 
experienced friend one night in the Pyrenees. ‘Fhey had been “com- 
pelled to spend the night near the summit of a lofty peak. They lay 
down on a narrow ledge and, covering themselves with their meager 
garments, waited for the day. Toward morning a great storm arose 
and the fierce wail of Euroclydon aroused the neophyte from a troubled 
sleep, who, shaking his friend into wakefulness, said in a trembling 
voice: ‘I think it is the end of the world!’ ‘O no,’ replied the veteran, 
‘this is how the dawn comes in the Pyrenees!’ ” 


MUSIC AND RELIGION 


Howarp Hanson 
Director of the Eastman School of Music 


] AM happy to have the privilege of taking a part today in the services 

in connection with the dedication of the Samuel Colgate Memorial 
Chapel. I am particularly happy to have the opportunity of speaking 
at a service which has to do with the recognition of the ministry of 
music to religion. It might perhaps be more accurate, however, if we 
were to speak not of the importance of music to religion but rather of 
the importance of religion to music; nor do I invert the subject in any 
casual sense. The importance of music in the church has for centuries 
been widely and generally recognized. Even though the manner of the 
ministry of music has not always achieved the high plane which its own 
superb capabilities would allow, the possibility, the theory and the ideal 
have always been present. 

In at least two instances in the history of the church the ideal has 
not only been present but has been brought to a state of realization 
which has been perhaps as perfect as fallible man could achieve. I 
refer, of course, to the two periods in which the marriage of religion 
and music was ideally consummated—the Catholic Church of the six- 
teenth century and the Lutheran Church of the early eighteenth century 
—and it is significant to me that these periods in which music most 
fully served the church were at the same time the periods in which 
music most truly served its own highest aim. It is primarily of this 
service of religion to music that I wish to speak, but first I should like 
to say certain things which have to do primarily with the first aspect of 
the two-fold point of view. 

I have implied that music as an art has reached its ultimate fulfill- 
ment in the service of the church. It is equally my opinion that the 
church would take unto itself an asset of incalculable value if it were 
once more to ally itself with that type of music which at one time 
helped to make the church great and was, in turn, made great by the 
church. Unfortunately this thesis, like many others in the fields of 
esthetics and philosophy, does not admit of scientific proof. The 
facts, I believe, are nevertheless irrefutable. It may be granted, I be- 
lieve, that no ability of mankind, no technique of human art and no 
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development of the human mind should be considered too great in the 
service of the worship of the Lord. To say, therefore, that the products 
of the art of music, which are themselves the result of the highest 
spiritual consecration, are “too good” for the service of the Master, 
seems to me to be dealing in an obvious contradiction ; nevertheless, we 
have seen not only in our own country but elsewhere in the world the 
frustration of the very purpose of music in religion by the use of 
meretricious forms of the art which, far from adding to the sublimity 
of worship, detract and degrade through an inappropriateness which 
screams its evidence to anyone with “ears to hear.’ 

The use of hymns, anthems and incidental music of dubious quality 
and equally dubious spiritual content has done the Protestant churches 
no service. Nor have our Catholic brothers fared very much better. 
For them too there has gone on a tremendous struggle to save for the 
services of the church the plain song and the a cappella music which at 
one time constituted a priceless gem in the crown of the church. 

The facts can hardly be disputed, but many will wonder why it should 
be necessary to plead for the inclusion in the music of the church 
of that music which so plainly represents the church’s highest con- 
tribution to the art. The answer lies, I believe, in a conclusion which is 
so obvious that it is constantly overlooked: The fact that great art in 
any form is not necessarily the art which makes the strongest initial 
appeal to those subjected to it. The sensitization to beauty in whatever 
form it exists is not so simple a matter as it might at first seem. It is 
all too probable that the congregation of listeners may prefer a poor 
anthem full of cheap sentimentalities to a work of a pure strength, 
which springs from the very bed-rock of religious conviction. It is all 
too possible that the minister of music who attempts seriously to give 
to his congregation the opportunity of great spiritual experience, which 
certain great music professes as eloquently as the greatest of sermons, 
may receive slight reward for his efforts. But he is serving his faith 
as truly as the minister who, avoiding dramatics and theatricality, 
preaches only from the highest philosophy that he knows. 

If I were to say anything to the ministers of music in the church I 
would urge them to be true to their highest faith, for the rewards will 
be great both in the service of the church and in the service of their 
art. The congregation which has once become sensitized to the greatest 
religious music of the ages will have received a priceless spiritual gift 
which will be a part of themselves forever. 
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But if the church needs great music even as surely does music need 
religion ; for music achieves its ultimate greatness only when the com- 
poser has been inspired by visions of surpassing spiritual beauty. There 
is a music which, perceived by a sensitive listener, expounds a greater 
philosophy, awakens deeper emotions and brings to life latent spiritual 
forces buried beneath the casual consciousness of everyday life. 

Great art arises only when it is motivated by great thought, and great 
epochs in music history have arisen only when the composers have been 
moved by great depth of spiritual conviction. 

Looking back into history, Johann Sebastian Bach during his lifetime 
developed, perfected, and, in a sense, brought to a conclusion the greatest 
contrapuntal period known to modern music, a technique which has 
never been—and perhaps never will be—surpassed.} 

But let us not allow the transcendent technique of Bach to blind us 
to the qualities underlying his music, without which the technical dex- 
terity would become merely a delightful display of cleverness and in- 
genuity. 

The layman who wishes to learn the secret of Bach’s greatness must 
look further. He will find his answer in the great choral-prelude “Out 
of the Depths I Cry to Thee ;” in the B minor Mass; in “The Passion of 
Our Lord According to Saint Matthew.” 

Here is surely no technician. Here is Bach, the man, the musical 
apostle of the Reformation, the great Lutheran, pouring out his soul to 
his God, in prayer, in supplication, in sorrow, and in thanksgiving. 
Surely no man can listen to the sublime chorus at the end of the “Saint 
Matthew Passion” without being moved to the depths of his feeling, and 
when the chorus sings the words: 


“Now is our Lord laid to rest”’ 


it seems that the Nazarene himself must have been moved by the devo- 
tion of his servant. 

But the Protestant Church is not alone in the manifestation of this 
power to lift the souls of men through music. Over a hundred years 
before the birth of Bach, the great Palestrina, living his life as a humble 
follower of the Roman Church was serving that church with a devotion 
as great and a soul as noble. Little is known of his life but through 
his works we may gain an insight into his essential being. 


1A fuller discussion of the following points in an address delivered before the 
Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, March, 1935. 
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And here again, though we may admire the flawless polyphony of his 
music, again we must look within to find the secret. And here once 
more we find our answer in such a work as the “Pope Marcellus Mass.” 

You will remember the history of the development of the church 
music during the sixteenth century. Already decadent forces were at 
work striking at the simple nobility of the Gregorian tradition. Many 
ecclesiastics, fearing the degeneration of that music, declared themselves 
in favor of banning the new art of polyphony. To Palestrina, both as 
artist and as a devoted servant of the church, this must have presented 
itself as a challenge striking at the very roots of music itself. His con- 
ception of music as the handmaiden of religion was being questioned. 
His response to this challenge was in the form of the great masses 
which bear his name. 

The most famous of these is the “Pope Marcellus Mass,” and in it 
we again find that perfect union of tonal beauty and spiritual depth. 
From the quiet beauty of the “Kyrie Eleison,” the majestic grandeur of 
the “Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” the sweeping, all-embracing faith of the 
“Amen” which concludes the “Credo” to the final phrase of the “Agnus 
Dei,” the work is filled with a calm but radiant beauty. In it Palestrina 
affirms his faith in God and his consecration of his art to the service of 
that faith. 

Handel, the over-shadowing figure of the operatic world of the early 
eighteenth century, reached the heighth of his expressive powers, not in 
the operatic field of which he was a master, but under the inspiration of 
sacred text. His operas, for the most part, are laid away on the 
library shelves, but his oratorio, “The Messiah,” gives strength and in- 
spiration to hundreds of thousands of this generation. It is not the 
Handel of “Julius Caesar,” of “Xerxes” who is alive today, but the 
Handel who could conceive the poignant beauty of the chorus “Surely 
He hath borne our griefs,” the Handel of the “Pastoral Symphony” and 
of the mighty “Amen” chorus which raises its towering majesty to the 
very skies in affirmation. 

Even in later days when the exploitation of individualism began to 
threaten the simple faith of the past, the parallel is still confirmed. 
Beethoven reaches the full stature of his genius in the “Missa Solem- 
nis ;” Brahms in the searching beauty of the German Requiem; Wagner, 
the arch secularist, felt the moving force in “Parsifal,” the story of the 
simple fool who was to redeem the world. 

In modern times the spirit still exists. Elgar in his “Dream of 
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Gerontius,” Holst in his “Hymn of Jesus,” Honegger in “King David,” 
Loeffler in his “Canticle of Saint Francis ;” all of these men have been 
moved by the same force which once made music great. 

The days of skepticism have weakened faith, increased materialistic 
philosophy, and mocked the aspirations of man, leaving behind doubt, 
despair, and a great hunger for peace. 

But these dark days are not forever. Already there are signs of a 
spiritual rebirth. Already men are looking for the new day which will 
bring the promise of fulfilled hope. With this new day will come, I 
believe, a quickening of new sensitivity to beauty; to that beauty which 
is timeless and unchanging. The sensitizing of our souls and the souls 
of our students for the reception of this beauty is one of our greatest 
tasks. 

Music will once more be serving its Master and its greatness will not 
be of this world. This will be Music set free from the channels of 
trade; Music loosed from its services in the dance hall; Music liberated 
from its long period of bondage with its wings once more strong with 
the power of Faith soaring high above and singing its song to all men. 


THE NOTE OF WORSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 


JoHN FREDERICK VICHERT 


Re primitive man’s first rude attempts at building to the noble 
structures which crown this hill is a long way in point of time, and 
an even greater distance in point of purpose, aspiration expressed and 
realized, and creative achievement. When he moved out of his cave and 
erected a simple shelter he began that long march in the course of which 
he widened his vision and purpose, learned laws and principles which 
govern strength and beauty, and acquired the skill to enshrine them in 
cloud capped towers and gorgeous palaces. 

It’s a long journey but the first builder and the architect who designed 
our chapel had essentially the same problems to face. They might 
solve them in different ways but early man planning some sort of a 
substitute for a cave, and the designer of a modern skyscraper or 
cathedral have three definite things to achieve, and around these three 
the whole development of architecture gathers. They are: 

1. To enclose a space. 

2. To support a weight. 

3. To adapt a structure to desired ends. 


A moment’s reflection will show that they are basic problems. To en- 
close a space one must build a wall of some sort. A roof over the en- 
closure will have to be held up. And of course in attempting any such 
structure man will have a purpose to which he will adapt it. 

Primitive man faced those three requirements and no modern builder 
or architect escapes them. They are directing and determining factors 
in all building. We may name them separately but in actual practice 
they cannot be separated. They are interrelated and no one of them 
can be solved independently of the others. All enter into the process 
of construction and affect each other as we can readily see by consider- 
ing each for a moment. 

First, then, the problem of enclosing space. That means a wall of 
some sort which will at least support its own weight. But a space is 
not properly enclosed until it is covered and the weight of that covering 
must be borne by the walls or in some other way. Further, if an en- 
closure is to be serviceable one must be able to get in and out of it. It 
will be found desirable also to admit air and light. Openings in the 
wall then become necessary. But to pierce a wall is to weaken it. 
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How is the wall to be supported above the openings? The answer to 
that is a long story which leads us from thick walls clumsily built to 
the almost lacelike structure of Gothic where, structurally, walls are 
practically unnecessary. 

The problem of supporting weight is involved in that of enclosing 
space but view it separately for a moment. The earliest solution was 
that of posts and beams. That method the Egyptians employed in mam- 
moth structures which excite our wonder to this day. The Greeks 
also used it but greatly refined and embellished it in temples of sur- 
passing beauty. But that method of supporting weight was cumber- 
some at best and had obvious disadvantages. It crowded the enclosed 
area with columns. Suppose it were desired to clear that area and make 
it a place of assembly. Thus the problems of supporting weight and of 
adapting a structure to certain uses play into each other. How can we 
support a roof and at the same time keep the enclosed space clear of 
piers and pillars? That leads into a long story but enough to say here 
that the arch was the answer. Man found that an arch would support 
weight. At first he made his arch round and later pointed. Having 
learned the use of the arch he was able to proceed to extensions of it in 
the barrel vault and the dome, both of which have played a great part 
in ecclesiastical architecture. 

The arch set the builder another problem. Its thrust downward and 
outward tended to wreck his wall. There again the problems of en- 
closing space and supporting weight unite. To meet the double problem 
man thickens his wall or reinforces it with buttresses. But there comes 
a great day in architectural history when he discovers that he can 
balance thrusts, and so relate his arches that the thrust of one will 
counter that of its neighbor. When we have come there we are where 
have become possible those supreme achievements in design and con- 
struction which we meet in the noblest Gothic. 

Making a structure serviceable for desired ends is, as we have seen, 
involved in the problems just discussed. It has special significance for 
us, however, in connection with a study of worship in architecture be- 
cause there we come to the loftiest and worthiest adaptation man at- 
tempts, viz., that of fitting his building to be the temple of his god, and 
the place where he and his god may meet. Though this does not begin 
with Christianity we shall take account of it here only as exhibited in 
Christian building for religious purposes. “The development of the 
House of God,” affirms one writer, “is a continuous story in which the 
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strands of history, faith, and craft are interwoven into a unity of ever 
growing beauty and significance.” It’s a story of fascinating interest. 

Man must worship and he will build to that end. We may pause at 
this point to ask what we mean by worship, and I answer in the words 
of Dean Sperry: 


“Worship is the adoration of God, the ascription of supreme 
worth to God, and the manifestation of reverence in the presence 
or Gods 2 


Man wants a place where he may fittingly engage in that exercise and 
where all the conditions will assist him. We can readily see how that is 
going to influence his building. 

He will seek to worship with his fellows. Planning for that will at 
once differentiate the Christian building from the classic temple. The 
Greek temples were for the gods. The people remained outside. So 
it did not matter that the interior was a forest of columns. But the 
Christian structure is to be a place of assembly and it must be made 
suitable for that. 


Further the Christian expects to meet God in his temple. There will 
be a place then for God, a sanctuary which will at least symbolize that 
presence. 


Again, the Christian expects something to happen here. Some busi- 
ness is to be transacted with the Eternal and there must be some one to 
conduct it. Accordingly a place is provided for those who stand as it 
were between God and the people. 

Thus, in the Christian house of worship there is a place for the as- 
sembly of the people. At one end, usually the east end, the structure is 
narrowed in, the floor is elevated somewhat and.here are clergy and 
choir. Then more remote, at the rear of this narrower area which we 
call the chancel, and raised above its level, is the sanctuary, God’s place, 
symbolized as time went on in various ways. There we have the general 
design of a Christian house of worship, a place for God, a place for the 
people, and a place for those who go from the people to God and from 
God to the people. That general plan persists through the great his- 
torical types of ecclesiastical architecture, from the Basilican on through 
the Byzantine, the Romanesque, and the Gothic, with all their various 
modifications. Even the militant non-sacramentarian, non-liturgical 


1Sperry. Reality in Worship, p. 164. 
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Puritan scarcely escaped it and in our time his descendants are hastening 
back to it. 

As we go on with the story of Christian building we discover the 
builders doing much more than has yet been suggested so to adapt their 
structures as to promote and reinforce worship. They seek, e. g., to 
have the building suggest the remoteness, the majesty and mystery of 
God. So they lengthen the distance from the entrance to the sanctuary. 
Or they float a dome over the centre of the structure, its vast and dim 
interior lifted far above the floor. Or they run up vertical lines, slender 
and delicate columns, which seem to lose themselves in space lofty and 
obscure. All this to direct the thought and aspiration of the worshipper 
Godward, and to deepen the sense of awe and mystery. 

As God is made to seem thus remote there must be some emphasis 
upon His approach to us, and the means of our approach to Him. This 
leads on to the Roman treatment of the chancel. By its elevation and 
the rood screen there is the suggestion of separation from the people. 
But upon the other hand there is set forth the sacrifice of Christ. The 
cross and the altar are before the eyes of the worshipper and above, the 
consecrated host, the Real Presence. The priest is in the chancel to 
transact with God for man, and at times to speak to man for God. 

Protestantism repudiates much of this and perhaps justly incurs the 
taunt that instead of the Real Presence we have the real absence. Cer- 
tainly when we have stripped the chancel bare, or filled it with glaring 
pipes, or thrust out into the foreground a pulpit, often a hideous one, 
we have merited censure and suffered loss. The chancel in all its fur- 
nishing ought to be eloquent of that which is central and vital in our 
faith. The cross may well appear there, the open Bible, the communion 
table, a figure of our Lord in luminous window or inspired painting. All 
eyes are brought to focus on the chancel. Attention centres there. Let 
it be filled with symbols of our faith. 

To return to the building itself we find the worshipful builder seek- 
ing to embody and exhibit in the very structure cardinal Christian doc- 
trines. The church or cathedral was often in the form of across. In 
that, however, was a structural necessity as well as a religious motive. 
If there is to be a dome or a great central tower it has to be supported 
and the intercepting nave and transept of the cruciform church sup- 
plied the supporting structure. 

The doctrine of the Trinity was highly esteemed and accordingly the 
builders represent it in various ways. Nave and side aisles, triform 
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windows, three towers all suggest it. Wherever there are steps they 
will be in threes or multiples of three. The same will be true of 
clustered pillars, and of flutings and mouldings. In these and other 
ways the Trinity was embodied in the sacred structure. 

Interesting also is the treatment of the entrance. Christ is the door. 
Therefore, all about the entrance to the Christian place of worship the 
builders put sculptured representations of the life and ministry of Him 
through whom we enter into life. 4 

All that the building in its very structure might suggest was further 
reinforced by the best that master artists could produce. The builder, 
in the effort to make his house of worship worthy, will beautify it, but 
he seeks to make beauty minister to his great purpose. No beauty or 
embellishment merely for beauty’s sake. It is worthy of note that for 
centuries the best art the world knew was in the service of the church 
aiding in enriching, beautifying, and making significant the place of 
worship. Where there was wall and ceiling space the painter came 
to spread before the eyes of men scenes and events amid which our faith 
moves. Where windows occupied the space between piers and arches 
the craftsman filled them with glowing pictures from the Gospel story 
and the great tradition. The sculptor came and under his hand saints, 
apostles, prophets, martyrs, were recalled to the memory of worshippers 
in stone that almost moved and spoke. To the beauty of light, color 
and form was added the beauty of sound. Great organs were built and 
the masters tuned them to the spirit of worship. All this, and much 
more, came to the aid of the worshipper whether he lifted his voice in 
praise and prayer, or listened to priest or preacher, or merely sat in 
silence and reflected upon what was about him. Silence itself may be 
potent in worship and a building that is suggestive of worship in its 
structure and in its appointments may fill silence with the energies of 
heaven. 

We pay our tribute to man’s endeavor to provide fit and worthy 
places of worship, with all the wealth of insight, varieties of skill, and 
unremitting toil which he has put into it. There may be much in the 
story which we deprecate but there is much more which comes to us as a 
rich heritage to be received gratefully and employed reverently. With 
man’s dominant motive, with his persistent purpose to provide a worthy 
place where he might meet with God and God with him, with that we 
must sympathize, and that we must cherish and perpetuate. We cannot 
afford to neglect or ignore any means to that end. As through all the 
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past men have found in beauty and nobility of form and structure, in 
light and color, in picture and statue, in music, in sacred symbols upon 
which the eye can rest and the mind concentrate, as men have found in 
all of these that which cleansed their vision, and inspired them to faith 
and goodness, so may we in our time find in them that which may move 
our spirits Godward. We may well be grateful to the builders, artists, 
craftsmen, who through the centuries have striven to exhibit and ex- 
press the Christian faith in the structures they have reared. 

“In worship,” some one says, “we are riding the winds that lift us 
highest.” Our beautiful chapel will fulfil its purpose and serve us well 
if as we come within its walls it reinforces that upward lift which 
carries faith, hope, and effort Godward. 


THE SYMBOLISM OF THE NEW CHAPEL 


FRANK Otis Erp? 


stupy of the symbolism of the chapel properly begins with the 
A chapel itself as a symbol, and then goes on to consider the par- 
ticular emblems so lavishly used, and so interesting when unexpectedly 
discovered. 

A church building symbolizes religion. The more one knows of the 
ideals which are held and the type of religion practised in a particular 
church, the more the building itself seems to gather up those values. 
This chapel of ours is to stand primarily for the worship aspect of our 
religion. It is not worship divorced from profound thought and re- 
search, for wherever one turns his eyes he will meet a symbolic sugges- 
tion of the intellectual phase of Christianity. Nor is it separated from 
service, for the service note is struck repeatedly. Even less is it apart 
from fellowship, the fellowship of a brotherhood in Christ. Neverthe- 
less, this chapel stands essentially as a trysting place of the soul with 
God, and is itself a sign and symbol of that communion. 

The Gothic architecture of the chapel is preeminently that of aspira- 
tion. It is an architecture of great window spaces letting in the light of 
heaven. It is an architecture of soaring heights, lifting the eyes and by 
suggestion lifting up the heart to the Eternal. It is an architecture 
where form and substance seem everywhere dissolving into space, where 
the finite appears to be reaching out to the infinite. Thus instead of 
the round arch where the eye travels up one side and down the other, 
we have the pointed arch carrying the eye up beyond the arch altogether. 
The heavy walls and massive pillars of the Romanesque church give way 
in the Gothic to slender pillars and windowed walls, so that we are not 
hemmed in on every side but feel ourselves liberated, set free. The 
Romanesque doorway with its mighty doors arid solid space above them 
is transformed into a series of receding arches, as if we looked down an 
inviting vista. The stone casings that hold the glass of the windows 
terminate in the Gothic in pointed cusps, substantial matter dissolving 
into ethereal space. The buttresses that sustain the roof move back- 
ward step by step as they rise into the air, and carry the eye upward to 
the uttermost tip of pinnacle and tower, and onward to the stars and the 
Beyond. It is no wonder that as we enter the chapel it seems to enfold 
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Interior of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel looking west 
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us in a warm embrace, to lift our eye and heart to God, to make wor- 
ship the one appropriate activity. 

As we approach the chapel from the east, we notice at each corner 
an angel with a tablet. On one tablet is carved IHC and on the other 
XP. No one of these letters is what it seems. The I is really the Greek 
iota transliterated by J, the H is the Greek eta transliterated by e, the C 
is a common form of the Greek sigma transliterated by s, and the whole 
constitutes the first three letters of the word JESUS. The X is the 
Greek chi transliterated by ch and the P is rho transliterated by r, the 
first letters of CHRISTOS, Christ. 

Below the great windows of the eastern end on the outside of the 
building are four shields on which are a winged ox, an eagle, a winged 
man, a winged lion, symbols which arose originally from the vision of 
Ezekiel, but which since the days of Jerome have stood for the writers 
of the four Gospels, the man for Matthew, the lion for Mark, the ox 
for Luke, the eagle for John. 

If we stand a moment in the foyer and glance at the screen which 
separates it from the body of the chapel, our eye may be caught by 
many little pictures on the tiny panes of glass. We shall notice the 
anchor of hope, the lily of purity, the rose of wisdom, the pomegranate 
of immortality. 

But it will not be these that hold our attention. Rather we shall be 
enchanted by the color and significance of the great eastern window. 
Here are four panels bearing the figures of Roger Williams, Adoniram 
Judson, William Newton Clarke, and Walter Rauschenbusch. Below 
them as the ground of their faith and the soil in which their lives 
were rooted are representations of the four evangelists, each holding 
his Gospel. First is Saint Matthew, with the winged man and the 
verse, “And they shall call his name Immanuel.” Then comes Saint 
Mark with the winged lion and the message, “The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister.” Saint Luke, “the beloved 
physician,” is accompanied by the winged ox and speaks the word, 
“He sent them forth to preach the Kingdom of God and to heal the 
sick.” Saint John with the eagle gazes upward in rapture, and the 
inscription reads, “In him was life, and the life was the light of man.” 

The four representatives of the Church are chosen as manifesting 
the spirit and purpose as well as the tradition of those who shall wor- 


ship here. 
Roger Williams, apostle of soul liberty, bears the inscription from 
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his writings, “Persecution of men’s bodies seldom or never does their 
souls any good.” In the predella below, Williams is seen preaching to 
the Indians. 

Adoniram Judson, one of the five pioneers of the Haystack Prayer- 
meeting, founder of American Baptist foreign missions, has the quota- 
tion, “In order to be Christlike, go about doing good.” In the predella 
Judson is seen praying with four Burmese converts. 

William Newton Clarke, interpreter of the Christian faith, professor 
in the theological seminary at Colgate University, declares, “Christianity 
is still a living and growing thing.” He is seen in the predella teach- 
ing a class. 

Walter Rauschenbusch, prophet of social righteousness, professor in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary, utters the pregnant sentence, “The 
social gospel is the voice of prophecy in modern life.” The predella 
shows him addressing one of the great audiences to which he gave such 
wide and fruitful ministry. 

The windows on the north and south sides bear symbols expressing 
essentials in the life of the church. On the north side is first, worship— 
a deer drinking, with the Scripture reference, Psalms 42:1, “As the 
hart panteth after the waterbrooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O 
God.” Next comes the ox between the altar and the plough, “Ready 
for either,” a symbol of service and sacrifice and the motto of the Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. Last comes “guidance,” the Good Shep- 
herd with the lamb upon his shoulder, and the reference is Isaiah 40:11, 
“He will feed his flock like a shepherd, he will gather the lambs in 
his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and will gently lead those that 
have their young.” 

On the south side, looking out to the far hills, are symbols of the 
church’s outlook upon the life of the world. Here is a dove with an 
olive branch, symbol of peace; here are the balanced scales, emblematic 
of justice; here are the clasped hands, symbol of brotherhood. 

In the western end, facing the worshipers as they sit in the pews, 
is the rose window. In the center is a reproduction of Thorwaldsen’s 
Christ of Benediction, with rays of golden light falling upon him from 
the descending dove over his head, representing the Holy Spirit. At 
the bottom is the lighted seven-branched candlestick, recalling the seven 
churches of the Book of Revelation, and standing for the church uni- 
versal. The rays from the dove fall also upon the candlestick—it de- 
rives its light and fire therefrom. These rays will also be found illum- 
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inating the other symbols to right and left. These symbols, moving 
upward, are as follows: 

At the lower left the fish, with the word in Greek letters, ICHTHUS. 
The letters of this word are the first letters of five Greek words, Iesous 
Christos Theou Huios Soter, Jesus Christ Son of God Saviour. This 
was a very early confession of faith. In a day when it was dangerous 
to be a Christian, this word and the outline of the fish became a pass- 
word and a sign of brotherhood. 

At the lower right is the chalice surmounted by the cross, the symbol 
of the eucharist under the power and with the meaning of the cross. 

Left center is the glowing torch held aloft by a hand, whose meaning 
is plain, as is also the meaning of the open Bible at the right center. 

Upper left is the symbol of the final triumph of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, the cross surmounting the sphere. 

Upper right is an ancient symbol of immortality, the butterfly. 

Immediately below the rose window is the communion table. Not 
only its central position but the illuminated wood carving of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s Last Supper lead us to feel that here is the heart of the 
chapel. The moment represented in the picture is that immediately fol- 
lowing Jesus’ announcement that one of his closest friends should be- 
tray him. Each of the disciples is saying, “Lord, is it I?” Here is a 
call to self-examination and a challenge to self-consecration. A con- 
secration to what? The answer of the chapel is to be found in the 
cross above the table: it is a challenge to self-giving for the life of 
the world. But that is not all. This cross is set against the back- 
ground of a circle, the circle of eternity. That is to say, self-giving for 
the life of the world is at the heart of God, and he who shares the com- 
munion service and the communion spirit is dedicating himself to fel- 
lowship with God in Christ and with all loyal souls for the redemption 
of the world. 

There are other symbols scattered here and there. On the under 
side of the sounding board above the preacher’s head is a dove with 
outstretched wings, emblematic of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon the minister. On the screen behind the communion table you will 
find, if you look for them, the three nails of the crucifixion, the Chi 
Rho standing for Christ, the three interlocking circles of the trinity. 
Something however should be left for the thrill of one’s own discovery. 

Perhaps another word should be added. “The letter killeth;” so 
may the symbol. It is quite possible for one to enter the chapel curi- 
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ously and to respond to it with a purely intellectual interest; it is true 
that the ages are present with us in this place. It is quite possible 
for the exquisite loveliness of line and tone and color and music and 
solemn assembly to awaken and prolong aesthetic echoes within the 
soul. One may be so wrought upon by the significance of the symbol- 
ism, by the substantiality of the structure, by the ethereal quality and 
mystery of the Gothic architecture, that one does not penetrate beneath 
the externals to the internal call and consecration. It is not that these 
responses to form and symbolism are unworthy. Nevertheless they 
are but halfway houses on the pathway to God. “It is the spirit that 
giveth life,” the spirit of the worshiper in communion with the Spirit 
of God. And this it is which each in some measure must bring with 
him. ‘He who would bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry 
the wealth of the Indies with him:” so runs an old saying. He to 
whom the chapel will minister wholeness and holiness, communion and 
challenge, poise and power, consolation and consecration, will be the 
one who with a humble, obedient, and contrite heart seeks here the 
face of God. 

When we turn to go, we find ourselves taking a last long look at the 
Christ of Benediction, and as we approach the rear our gaze is fixed 
upon those who so faithfully and effectively served their own genera- 
tion in the will of God. 


THE SAMUEL COLGATE MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL 


JouN RoTHWELL SLATER 


Ob silage of the Samuel Colgate Memorial Chapel at the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School rounds out the original design of 
James Gamble Rogers for this noble group of buildings on the south- 
ern edge of the city. Crowning Divinity Hall, as it may fitly be called, 
rising above Highland Avenue east of Goodman Street, the halls and 
library and tower of the school have for several years won admiration 
from citizens and visitors for their artistic fitness and perfect adapta- 
tion to the site. The combination of tapestry brick with stone for 
buildings of an academic Gothic type, though a daring experiment, 
has justified itself in the result. 

During the past few months motorists driving through Highland Ave- 
nue have observed the rising walls and stone-trimmed windows and 
slender pointed fleche of the new chapel. It stands slightly to the 
southwest of the main building and tower, connected with them by a 
covered cloister that ties the group together. The wide stone-paved 
terrace in front of the southern facade of the main building has been 
continued by a walled terrace running around the angle of the chapel. 
When the planting of shrubbery below the wall has been completed, 
the effect from the south will be admirable. The whole group of 
buildings is equally effective seen from any direction, with that bal- 
ance of horizontal and vertical lines which this sort of adapted Gothic 
demands. 

The exterior of the chapel, seen from a distance, is marked by two 
distinctive features which redeem its relatively small size and low, 
broad proportions from any lack of grace. These are the unusual 
treatment of the stone arches above the windows and the tall, slender 
spire, or fleche, at the east end. 

There are five pointed windows on each side, with stone tracery, 
above which stone arches, instead of following the lines of the window- 
heads, project in a bold, sweeping curve to the buttresses on either side, 
filling the entire space of each bay. Breadth is thus emphasized at 
the expense of height. 

But while height for the group as a whole might be thought to be 
amply supplied by the lofty Divinity Tower completed several years 
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ago, the chapel has its own ascending symbol of aspiration. The fleche, 
a type of slender spire more familiar in French than in English Gothic, 
is covered with lead and surmounted by a gilded Celtic cross. Rising 
above an otherwise plain sloping roof of heavy slate, this sky-pointing 
gray line against the blue is indeed a lovely thing. 

Upon the interior of this diminutive chapel, intended only for the 
daily worship of students and faculty, not for large public assemblies, 
there has been lavished such richness of decorative detail as can be 
seen in only a few other places in Rochester. There are several Cath- 
olic churches here, and a few of the University. buildings, in which 
fine wood-carving and stained glass of excellent quality may be studied. 
But perhaps nowhere in the city is there so small a room in which so 
much beauty is centered upon a single idea. 

Art galleries are all very well in their way, but any art gallery is a 
miscellaneous assemblage of art objects wrought by men of many ages, 
many lands, and many minds. Unless paintings, statues, and furniture 
belonging to a single period or school are ‘assembled in special rooms, 
as they often are, the effect of ordinary art exhibits is likely to be 
confusing and centrifugal. 

But in the Colgate chapel the arts and crafts of masonry, carpentry, 
metal-working, stone-carving, wood-carving, glass-making and glass- 
painting, cabinet-making, organ-building, illumination and the mastery 
of lights and shadows, are all combined by the skill of the designer 
toward the expression of a single effect—divine worship. It is not the 
worship of a sacramental or ritualistic type of religion, nor yet the 
worship of large public assemblies centering upon a sermon, but the 
worship of the individual spirit contemplating the loftiest ideals and 
their expression in form and color, in beautiful words and sound. 

“Strength and beauty are in his sanctuary,’ says the Psalmist. 
Strength is here, in the massive brick and stone of the walls, the flag- 
stones of the floor, the heavy oak timbers of the roof truss—all solid, 
all genuine, no mere veneer over steel as in many modern churches. 
Beauty is here, in the round west window with its rich blues and reds, 
in the delicately carved woodwork of the reredos, the organ screens, 
the pulpit and lectern, in the harmonious blending of colors, from the 
light grays of the oak with its natural tones to the deeper shades of 
stone and brick in shadow. The rich tones of the organ will add to 
the voices of song and prayer what only sound can contribute to silent 
form and color. All is an expression of one thought, the thought of 
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God, of the eternal and infinite idea possible in our frail and transient 
life. 

All this is the result of the combined labors of President Beaven and 
his building committee, of James Gamble Rogers, the New York archi- 
tect and his staff, of Charles A. Carpenter of Rochester, the supervis- 
ing architect, of A. W. Hopeman and Sons Company of Rochester, 
the builders, of the Pike Stained Glass Studio of Rochester, of Zelimme 
Sartini of North Water Street, Rochester, who with his staff of expert 
wood-carvers, including William Perrin and others, executed the ex- 
quisite carvings, of Alois Lang, with his Oberammergau traditions, who 
created the high-relief carving of the Lord’s Supper set in a panel of 
the communion table in the chancel, and of many others who must 
today rejoice in the completion of their joint artistic triumph. 

For it is a triumph, a triumph of mind over matter. From the mo- 
ment one enters the chapel the gaze centers upon the indirectly lighted 
Lang carving at the rear center of the chancel. What would be 
called an altar in a Catholic or Anglican church is here treated rather 
as a symbol of that non-sacramental sharing of the elements of the 
eucharist among all believers in a common act of mystical participa- 
tion which non-ritualistic Christians accept. This table with its lighted 
carving of Christ and his apostles will be used as a communion table 
when the Lord’s Supper is administered. At other times, with an 
open Bible resting upon it, it will stand for a symbol of that continuous 
communion of the people with the divine word and the divine light 
which enlightened Protestantism tries to preserve in the midst of a 
worldly and materialistic age. 

All the wood-carving was done completely by hand, and with the 
exception of the Lang panel, was done in the Rochester shops of 
Zelimme Sartini. These patterns came from the Rogers designers, 
but the execution, which is in itself an art as well as a craft, was all 
local. These flower and leaf forms, these interlacing vines and per- 
forated traceries, these figures of angels, which cover chancel and 
organ with delicate adornment, come not from power machinery and 
mechanical reproducing devices but from the human hand with its 
chisels and gouges and keen-edged cutting tools. 

I do not know whether Ruskin and William Morris would have 
liked this chapel, but I am sure they would have liked the carving, 
because of its grace, its richness, its sincerity. Nothing is “stuck on” 
to add a spurious decorative touch; everything arises as naturally from 
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the form and function of the building and its parts as does the flower 
from the bud and the fruit from the flower. Like the carvings of 
medieval craftsmen in old churches and cathedrals of Europe, it bears 
close examination, perfect in details and harmonious in proportions. 

In the windows there is an interesting adaptation of religious sym- 
bolism to the Protestant, and in some degree the Baptist, type of 
Christianity. Apart from the apostles and early New Testament lead- 
ers, Protestantism has no “saints.” It has had saintly leaders and 
holy men, and has them still. In the east windows, above small, richly 
colored figures of the four evangelists, are four panels representing 
four Baptist leaders of past and recent times—Roger Williams, apostle 
of religious liberty ; Adoniram Judson, one of the founders of foreign 
missions; William Newton Clarke, a revered Colgate teacher of the- 
ology in the past generation; and Walter Rauschenbusch, whose name 
is still honored in Rochester for his devotion to the social gospel. Cos- 
tume presents a difficulty in such designs, so much more refractory than 
saintly robes. Frock coats and trousers are artistically impossible. 
But the shining faces, the noble heads, the eloquent hands, are there. 

The windows on the north and south sides have central medallions 
containing symbols of religious aspiration and church life—the Good 
Shepherd, the dove of peace, the scales of justice, and so on. Each 
symbol provokes thought, which is what it was meant to do. Wander- 
ing thoughts in this chapel, departing from the words of a speaker, 
cannot fly out of the window toward the city. They will be enclosed 
in meditation, in serenity, in hope and faith and charity. 

The rose window at the west end contains in the center a reproduc- 
tion of Thorwaldsen’s Christ of Benediction, surrounded by rays of 
golden light and by richly colored symbols. It is a satisfying focus 
for the eye, as it rises from the interior light, upon the carved wooden 
relief below to the universal light above. 

So much in so little: the chapel seats only two hundred persons, 
including the choir, which is placed in an arched recess at the right of 
the chancel. No large congregations can ever gather here. A few in 
small services, or individuals wandering in to meditate alone. The 
chapel is small in space and young in time. Newness will cure itself. 
A hundred years will age the oak. But nothing will ever expand its 
size except the expanding thoughts of those who come to understand 
it and to love it, because it tells them of a world beyond the world. 
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